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On Reading the Bible 


From an interview in this issue with Professor Copeland 


Y AND BY Professor Copeland began to understand that he might rely on 
my integrity, and commenced to talk; and there was that appeal in voice and 
thoughts that would have kept me by that fireside until well after midnight; 

I am informed it is usually that way—no one ever wants to leave. 


He is a religious man, though what his religion is I do not know. I do know 
srace and charity are elements of it. He sees good being done by Jews, Catholics, 
and Protestants. He does urge more training in reading the Bible. Instead of the 
Scripture Lesson being a subordinate exercise to be hurried through that more time 
may remain for the anthem and sermon, it should be given equal importance. He 
wishes ministers and readers would study the text and interpret it; that they would 
train their voices, develop a power of expression. To his mind no book was ever 
produced the equal of the Bible for uplifting a congregation. But long years of 
trained application are necessary, and practice at reading aloud other great writings: 
those of Shakespeare, Addison, Lamb, Swift, and Shelley. The divinity school is 
the place to begin. 


He writes in the introduction to his Reader: “The clergy should be audible. 
Not all of them are: The clergy should give us meaning. Not all of them do. ‘The 
theological schools send out many of them not even emphasizing the negative in 
the Ten Commandments. How then can the laity be expected to be good?” 


How true a comment! Again and again an exceptional chance to spread the 
spiritual feast, through interpretation of Scripture by means of a persuasive voice, 
is passed by: Would that ministers could read, as he reads, the song of Deborah, 
the story of Sisera, of Ahab and the prophets of Baal, of Saul and the witch of 
Endor, of Ruth and Naomi, of the opening of the seals in the Apocalypse! There 
would be no need of sermon or anthem to fill the churches. 
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Generous in Allowance 


E HEARD a minister say, “I never criticize 

a brother minister to a layman.” That is a 
good rule. But would it not be even better to re- 
frain altogether? Some say, A counsel of perfeec- 
tion. Ina sense we agree. But appraisal of a man 
is inevitable. By means of it he is placed in sery- 
ice and receives his recognition. He must be criti- 
cized, in the real meaning of that word. But in 
the lesser, meaner sense, it is unworthy of any per- 
son to nag and cavil in feline nastiness. There is 
a deal of such in the world; it hurts him who does 
it and him against whom it is done. It is des- 
picable. A career may be ruined by it, especially 
that of the habitual fault-finder. Not infrequently 
just rewards are withheld from the one wronged, 
who is unable to stop the mischief or defend 
himself. 

Thus we move in and out with our daily portion, 
and there is nothing to do but make the critie pre- 
posterous by our own good spirit and exemplary 
behavior and excellent labors. They are all we 
can rely upon; no, there is something else—a sense 
of humor. Not to take anything too seriously! 
What a saving grace that is. Evelyn Cummins 
remarks that in the Episcopal Church the clerics 
“pan” one another, and this is the reaction: “It is 
one of the joys of my life to hear their good-natured 
wise cracks about each other. They enjoy it, why 
shouldn’t the rest of us?” The story is retold of 
Stephen Gwynn, the literary adviser of the Macmil- 
lan’s, who first heard Wells say, with something 
like a sniff, “Yeats . . . Yeats doesn’t like science.” 
And then he visited Yeats, who without prompting 
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said, “Wells! That man has a mind like a sewing 
machine!” 

Probably our asperities are not more harsh than 
they are among ministers of other denominations. 
With the individualistic competition in the free 
churches, one might expect more. Our opinion is, 
we have less. We cannot do what a Methodist, a 
Presbyterian, or an Episcopalian does—rest upon 
the corporate protection of a great organization. 
We cannot talk much about the “church,” for we 
haven’t any church ; we are churches. And they are 
all very independent and different. It is natural 
that we should be very kind one to another, and 
most generous in allowance. Our dearest word to 
express our internal relations is “fellowship.” 


China Says, Enough! 


HINA has two governments, but they are as 

one when it comes to foreigners. The natives 
want all Westerners to get out of places of au- 
thority throughout the country..- They mean the 
missionaries and college people from the Occident. 
These leaders must give up their control of religion 
and education, which will be put in the hands of 
the Chinese themselves. 

If we state the thing bluntly, it is just as well, 
for the conditions themselves are far more intoler- 
ant of the domination of outsiders than even the 
harshest language can describe. The Chinese at- 
titude has hardened to fixity. It was first disclosed 
toward obtrusive Western politics and business 
after the unconscionable abuses of many genera- 
tions. These interests naturally came early under 
condemnation. They are imperialistic, greedy, 
overbearing, and altogether impossible, says China 
awake. But the politicians and the go-getters are 
the product of the religion and the education of the 
West; so it is as natural as inevitable that the 
formative institutions representing Western civili- 
zation should be readjusted. China has enough of 
the Occident. 

Dr. J. H. Franklin, the noted Baptist mission 
secretary, was right when he said in Shanghai on 
March 16, “The old things are done and a new 
order has come.” Before the order arrives, it may 
be disorder will continue long. A Canadian mis- 
sion leader in China, E. W. Wallace, said: “We 
are in serious dangers and we are not blind to them. 
The whole Christian movement is a foreign move- 
ment, carried on independent of Chinese thought 
and government. The Chinese ought to regain 
control.” Both Northern and Southern govern- 
ments are agreed in two respects: The highest 
authorities of each foreign institution must be 
Chinese, and the teaching of religion must not be 
compulsory. Already we have learned of the dev- 
astating effects upon missionary work. Hundreds 
of the workers in the various denominations have 
fled incontinently. The colleges are endeavoring to 
save themselves by quick and respectful compliance 
with the official demands. Some will pass away. 
Yale-in-China, it is reported, has closed its doors 
for all time. Other institutions will no doubt fol- 
low its example through inability to accommodate 
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themselves to the new order. A few will survive. 
The Canton Christian College has readjusted itself 
to the changed conditions. The famous St. John’s 
College is reported as unwilling to go under the 
new regulations. Confusion is rampant. Every- 
where, in both colleges and missions, uncertainty 
goes hand in hand with apprehension, for the un- 
hidden background of Russia and Bolshevism is in 
the service of China! 

What the Chinese could not get from the fiercely 
grasping West, that, they say, they have received 
from their immediate neighbors. They have got sym- 
pathy. Russia to us means irreligion, and hostility 
to so-called Christian nations. Not so in China. 
Generals from Leningrad lead Chinese armies; 
economists and politicians from Moscow counsel 
Chinese statesmen. The West has to face a China 
galvanized by the communists. Together, these 
peoples occupy the largest area, and number the 
two greatest nations in the world. Even the best 
friends of Christianity admit enough of the alarm- 
ing presentment of the case to be grave about the 
immediate future. The strife is between two civili- 
zations, and ours is at present less effectual than 
that of “Red” Russia. 

Hope is expressed that the good sense of the 
Chinese will save them from rashness and perhaps 
political destruction. But they are asking for no 
special help from us. Quite otherwise. Sun Fo, 
son of Sun Yat Sen, spoke with worthy restraint 
and wisdom when he said, “(Men are asking if Chris- 
tianity can survive—whether the church can go on 
with its work. It depends on whether Christians 
and the Christian Church stand with or against the 
people.” Christianity means the West. If our Gov- 
ernment and the British Government will realize 
that the highest statesmanship is beyond dishonor- 
able economics, military display, and _ political 
maneuvering, and all this “superior” business,— 
that it is in the field of sincere human relations as 
equals, with like ethical ideals and spiritual aspira- 
tions, we may restore China’s faith in us. But if 
we do not, do we deserve her friendship? She with 
Russia may indeed mark the beginning of the end 
of our day. Civilizations, like individuals, have 
to be good, or they perish. 


Preparing the Soil 


Pao the strained relations between England 
and Russia, thoughtful students of history are 
asking serious questions. One of these persons, 
Lord Esher, has written a letter to The Manchester 
Guardian. He sees nothing constructive in Bolshe- 
vism, but only an appeal to passion and prejudice; 
but it has its hold because the people have reacted 
vindictively against the misgovernment which long 
treated them oppressively and shamefully, so that 
they were undermined in morale and ready even for 
the charlatan who would release them and lead 
them. Why was this not prevented? The under- 
lying lesson, Lord Esher finds, is “the blindness of 
us all to the symptoms of social disease, our prone- 
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ness to respectable optimism.” Tolstoi, Dostoieff- 
sky, and Tourgenieff were not heeded. The pleas- 
ure-seeking people said the invasion of the proleta- 
riat was preposterous. “lor years beforehand, the 
disaster of 1914 was discernible” he continues, “just 
as to-day the struggle between a half-educated com- 
munism and a gross capitalism foretells a menace to 
our English social system. Between the antago- 
nism of these conflicting forces sit and loll masses of 
our people, indifferent to everything except pleas- 
ure or the rapid acquisition of wealth. They are 
preparing the soil to receive the seed of Lenin.” 

We are not left without suggestions for meeting 


t=) 
the present “complexity of our planetary life.” 


What is important [says Lord Esher] is a readjustment of 
the values that should be attached to the sources of real happi- 
ness; to determine whether humanity finds its noblest ex- 
pression in the individual or in the aggregate; whether cor- 
pulence in a nation is a symptom of vigor or of decay; whether 
there is an ascertainable ratio between the cultivable surface 
of the earth and its population; where the roots of racial 
and social antagonism are to be found; with what limitations 
the forces of Nature can be safely harnessed to the service of 
man. ... Because we have no Hcclesia prepared to answer 
these queries as the medizval Church would have been ready 
to do, it by no means follows that they are unanswerable. 


“My Object Was-—” 


HAT UNHAPPY MAN in Toronto who was 
convicted last week of blasphemous libel 
against God, remarked, “My object was to liberalize 
public opinion; I thought I could do some good.” 
We have heard that kind of defense before this. 
What he did was to publish flamboyant ridicule 
at Old Testament texts describing the character 
of God. ‘So far as we have read, there is not a 
statement of his criticism but is true. The manner 
of his doing it was grotesquely shocking to ordinary 
sensibilities, because, for one thing, he did not make 
it clear at every point that he was speaking not of 
Deity, but of a notion of Deity believed by primitive 
people. One who is filled with zeal to change the 
mind of the world must also be circumspect and 
take the world as he finds it. Otherwise he cannot 
lead. Religion is a dignified subject, and whatever 
may be permissible in other fields of thought, in 
spiritual matters it is necessary to speak with great 
reverence of all ultimate values and names. This 
man wanted to show the absurdity and crudity of 
the Bible, he declared ; but what he has done is very 
different. He has got the undeserved reputation 
of being utterly irreligious. He has caused the 
whole community, through its resurrected law, to 
condemn him for what is in fact bad judgment and 
worse manners. Just the same, the law is pre- 
posterous, and ought to be abolished. 


Note 


One of the causes of perplexity among students 
in colleges, is the conflict which comes when en- 
thusiastic idealism meets the hard facts in a world 
of reality. What youth needs to acquire, along 
with its passion to improve the world, is a knowl- 
edge of the actual conditions under which it must 
achieve its ideals. 


Chinese Laborers Struggle Against Wrongs — 


Meaning of executions seen in unbearable industrial conditions 


HAT means the cutting off of heads 

in China—the heads of laborers, the 
heads of the kind of people who dig 
tunnels, erect great buildings, cover the 
world with railroads, and produce our 
bread and butter and Christmas puddings? 
They are cutting off these laborers’ heads, 
and doing it without the faintest shadow 
of legality. They are cutting off workers’ 
heads, sticking them‘up on long poles, and 
exhibiting them throughout the city of 
Shanghai, because these toilers dared to 
aspire to create a society in-which they 
may live like human beings. 


IN CHINA, men do the work of horses. 
They haul not only people, but, harnessed 
up like mules, they pull canal boats. And 
for this, they may receive as much as a 
dime a day. “In the cotton mills of 
Shanghai, children work at the machines 
twelve or sixteen hours a day fora wage of 
from five to twelve cents daily. Adults some- 
times receive up to twenty-five cents a day. 

“In the silk mills,” we are told, “children 
of seven work twelve hours a day, seven 
days a week, plunging cocoons into boiling 
water which frequently scalds their hands. 
They get ten cents a day. Foremen, carrying 
canes, walk about among these children. 

“The atmosphere in these factories is 
stifling. There are no facilities for ventila- 
tion, for getting rid of the steam, or for 
letting in fresh air.” 

If we go from the factories into the 
streets, we see no less appalling evidence 
of the wholesale crushing of human beings. 
There are thousands and thousands of men 
who pull the little carts called “rickshas,” 
and who work so hard that they are 
exhausted after six or eight years of such 
toil, for which they receive sixteen cents 
a day. The dockers at the ports get less 
than five dollars a month for terribly 
heavy and dangerous work. Living con- 
ditions are unbelievable. A single room, 
in a dilapidated shack, sometimes costs 
two or three dollars a month. Frequently 
more families than one occupy single rooms 
ten by twelve feet in size. Responsible, 
truthful investigators assert that in no 
place are conditions worse than in the 
workers’ quarters of the International 
Settlement at Shanghai. “The equal of 
these quarters has never been seen in the 
Western world, nor in China in past gen- 
erations, except in abnormal times of 
famines. floods, and similar calamities.” 

Why is it that Chinese laborers are 
treated that way? In order that a few 
cunning, capable, and energetic people may 
become rich. Chinese women and chil- 
dren—and men, too—are being squeezed 
into dollars and pounds and francs by a 
terrible industrial machine. Hundreds of 
thousands of heathen Chinese are being 
painfully done to death, and a few hun- 
dred Christians from Europe and other 
places are getting a few more dollars. 

That is the fundamental, basal truth— 
namely, that many yellow people are being 
melted and cast into dollars so that a few 
other yellow men and many white men 
may live in luxury. 

This is not the ranting of a Bolshevik, 
but a tragic fact. One of the most re- 
liable and best-informed foreign corre- 
spondents in Durope, Arthur Ransome of 
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The Manchester Guardian, writes about 
the situation: “Wu Pei Fu and similar 
generals for many years made foreign em- 
ployers in China, the spoilt babies of the 
industrial world, able to count on un- 
changing wage bills, regardless of the cost 
of living. They accomplished this by 
suppressing all labor organizations. The 
Chinese laborer is accustomed to live on 
the edge of starvation.” He might have 
added that now they are striking not for 
ease and wealth and privileges, but to get 
above the level of starvation, to assure 
themselves a constant supply of rice and 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
HIS “REPUBLIC” NOW 
AN ECHOING MEMORY 


Eamon de Valera, hero of the Irish as- 
pirants to independence, amd once head of 
their “government,” is in New York as a 
witness in a case involving two and a half 
millions of dollars, which remains as a 
balance of six millions subscribed for 
bonds by American sympathizers of the 
political movement of liberation, the de- 
feat of which leads them to claim the re- 
turn of their money 


Ce at es 
a room to sleep in. That is what the be- 
nighted heathen are asking from their 
enlightened Chinese and Christian em- 
ployers, who by outlawing labor unions 
have become the spoilt babies of the in- 
dustrial world. 

But it isn’t only in China that the poor 
heathen are crushed. 

Look at what is happening to India! 
Christian generals are collecting Indian 
peasants and workers, equipped with guns 
and pants and converted into “Christian 
soldiers,” and are taking them to China to 
subdue the Chinese laborers who have been 
incited by the Bolsheviks and dare to ask 
for more than ten cents a day for their 
work. Those Indians don’t want to go to 
China to shoot Chinamen, but they have to. 
A foreign master sails from far-off Eng- 
land, picks up a bunch of Indian boys, and 
sends them to far-off China to shoot other 
boys for whom they feel far more sympathy 
than antipathy, and India cannot prevent 
it. Gandhi protests, but it has no more 
weight than the protest of a Sunday-school 
teacher in Portis, Kansas. 


Now why is that? Well, read the export 
sheets of a few big British industrial con- 
cerns, and you'll see just why Queen Vic- 
toria was made Empress of India and why 
English generals can tow Indian villagers 
to Hong Kong or Halifax. A few English- 
men are making a lot of money out of 
India, so India has been gobbled up. 

Of course, if it hadn’t been England, it 
would have been Germany or Russia or 
France; and, generally speaking, India is 
fortunate that it was Britain. 

Africa also has fallen under the curse 
of the ‘people who wear collars and gold 
crosses. Just fifty years ago, an en- 
lightened Catholic king, Leopold, founded 
an International Association for the Ex- 
ploration and Civilization of Central 
Africa. This project was ardently sup- 
ported by the missionaries, and the Great 
uropean powers who became members of 
the Association actually promised over 
their signatures “to protect the natives in 
their moral and material well-being, to co- 
operate in the suppression of slavery and 
the slave trade, to further the education 
and civilization of the natives, to protect 
scientists and explorers... ,” and do 
many other noble things. 

As a matter of fact, this very Associa- 
tion treated the Africans with inconceivable 
brutality. Murder, lust, and cannibalism 
were encouraged by the Christian civilizers. 
Women were methodically seized by licen- 
tious soldiers and held as hostages until 
their husbands delivered a certain amount 
of rubber. Villages were destroyed, men 
were beheaded by the hundreds, vast areas 
were utterly depopulated. And why? In 
order that one industrial concern, for ex- 
ample, might make a profit of three million 
dollars in six years on an original inyest- 
ment of $45,000. Leopold alone, out of his 
royalties, made $20,000,000 in a few years. 

In many parts of Africa to-day, native 
laborers receive five cents a day. 

In French Congo, in twenty years, the 
population has decreased from 8,000,000 to 
2,845,936. In a German colony in South- 
west Africa, at one blow more than half 
of an unusually bold tribe, the Hereros, 
were exterminated. 


BUT THERE IS NO NEED of confining 
ourselves to Africa. It might be shown 
what the powerful are doing to people who 


‘toil in Hungary, the Balkans, Roumania, 


Poland, and Italy. Strong men in search 
of wealth do not restrict their oppression 
to foreign lands. : 

We are facing a hideous world fact: 
namely, that to-day’s civilization is crush- 
ing many men and women, it is robbing 
them of life. Is that inevitable and ir- 
remediable? Some say that all we can do 
is to throw a little charity to the doomed 
and sing them sweet songs. Others tell us 
we must wait for justice over there in the 
Golden City. Still others want to blow up 
the present order and plunge us _ inte 
anarchy. These have all Gapitulated be- 
fore the greatest human problem. 

I believe that a bold, heroic, Christian 
crusade could give us comparative justice 
and happiness. If that’s a delusion, it’s 
the most glorious of all delusions, and 
deserves the glowing allegiance of every 
heroic soul. R. H. MarkHam, 

Sorta. 
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Professor Copeland Talks of Life 


An interview of veracious charm and only fifteen quoted words 


MAGINE going to interview a man and 

having him, immediately after the in- 
troduction, make the stipulation that not 
a word he says about anything is to get 
into print, and repeat that request with in- 
creasing earnestness, and finally conclude 
the interview with the observation that the 
interviewer will be no friend of his if he 
print a word of any of his comments. 

Add to that, in the person of the one 
interviewed, one of the greatest living 
masters of spoken and written English— 
who would be courageous enough, or per- 
haps we can say with better grace, brain- 
less and reckless enough, to write any- 
thing atall? Readers want in an interview 
comments of weight and wisdom on the 
issues of the day. They want epigrams, 
apt, and characteristic of the great man. 
But readers of this one can have none of 
these, for an unwritten law governing 
writers requires us to keep the faith. 

But what is the bigger thing—a man’s 
words or the man himself? What thrills 
with the power and the glory—what you 
say or what you are? 

It was a misty, glistening evening, when, 
for the first time, I walked up the ancient 
stéps of Hollis Hall in the Harvard Yard. 
Here is one of the oldest and best-preserved 
college buildings in the country, a relic of 
pre-Revolutionary days set down in the 
midst of jazz, prohibition, the modern 
psychologies and philosophies. One stepped, 
as it were, from a very active, confident, 
and electric twentieth-century, back—back 
to the days of the thirteen rebellious 
Colonies, George the Third, his tyranny, 
and the austere, righteous Washington; 
for the colonial troops during the siege of 
Boston in 1775 had been billeted in 
Hollis Hall. 

What hosts of youth had since passed in 
and out of those doors, hopeful of a tablet 
in some hall of fame, for youth is always 
that way. Wonderful, is it not? but quite 
as it should be. Their shades, silently 
eloquent, were all about as I passed 
through the somber halls and up the creak- 
ing stairs, telling of battles lost and won, 
of heads held high through adversaries 
multiplied, but mostly, I think, of happy, 
useful lives. 

“His letter said ‘15 Hollis,’ ” I commented, 
climbing flight after flight and peering at 
the names on the doors as I passed. “This 
building has age to dignify it and historic 
associations to make it interesting; but 
why in the world should one choose to live 
here, when modern, better appointed 
quarters are available?” 

I reached the top floor and concluded I 
was mistaken, until my eye chanced on the 
name, Charles T. Copeland. I knocked. 
Silence. I knocked louder; when, at the 
door of an ancient room lower down, 
appeared a quite modern youth who offered 
help. “Oh, Professor Copeland ; well, he’s 
difficult to find; maybe he’s in Boston with 
friends. You have an appointment? That 
changes the situation; he always keeps 
his appointments. Come in. I’m working 
on a thesis of fifteen thousand words, ‘The 
Theory of Politics,’ and believe me’’—here 
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the genial senior launched himself at a 
couch—“when ‘it’s done I'll sleep here one 
week. You're after an interview? . Well, 
maybe you'll get it, and then again—he 
edged a trifle closer-—‘Copey’ has to be 
taken right, then he’s a grand man. 

“Hist, I hear him, I’d never mistake that 
step. You wait. Give him time to take 
off his coat and hat and hang them up, 
and light the gas. I'll tell you when.” 

The youth tiptoed to the door and peered 
cautiously up the-stairs. Presently he 
turned and beckoned eagerly: “Now’s your 
time; get him to talk to you about his 
Reader. It’s going well, and he and all 
the rest of us are mighty pleased. I tell 
you there was some concern in these rooms 
while he was writing it. Good luck.” 

To tell the truth, I had no expectation 
of securing an interview, for a previous 
letter had said he could not be interviewed. 
But a friendly note had been appended to 
the effect that I might call and we would 
discuss subjects of interest. I was eager 
to meet this man who had a reputation, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, as a master 
of good literature; who had been teaching 
English at Harvard since the early nine- 
ties—he is now Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory; and who had in- 
terpreted the King James Bible, vocally, 
as no one in our day has done. When 
announcement is made that Professor 
Copeland is to give a reading, those who 
wish to hear must come early. 

Speaking of his reading: in his early 
years at Harvard he began reading to a 
few students who might chance to be visit- 
ing at his rooms. The fascination of that 
voice, the fine expression and interpreta- 
tion, after a time, attracted more students 
than the room would hold, though it is a 
large one. Knowledge of what he could do 
with his voice spread. Schools and col- 
leges, clubs and religious organizations 
sought him out. Last Christmas, when he 
gave his annual reading to Harvard stu- 
dents in the Harvard Union, all seats were 
taken considerably before the hour, and 
some hundreds could not gain admission. 
The Union dining-room seats about three 
hundred. A quiet professor, sixty-five 
years of age, reads from the classical 
authors, and young men crowd forward so 
eagerly for admission that the papers the 
morning following record in a two-column 
headline, “Five Hundred Students Fight 
to Gain Entry.” Let persons who char- 
acterize this as the decadent age of youth, 
read that again. 

The time was an opportune one for 
calling, for his Reader, entitled, “The 
Copeland Reader, an Anthology of, Poetry 
and Prose,” had just passed through its 
first printing of three thousand copies into 
a second printing of five thousand. This, 
for a ten-dollar anthology, within two 
months of publication, is something of a 
publishing record. 

Meanwhile, as many as eight publishers 
have asked him to write his reminiscences. 
He intends to do this, concluding from his 
comment in the introduction to the 
Reader: “I shall soon take a year off, and 


after a rest, and with more leisure, I 
know I shall have the wish and I think 
I shall have the energy to write 
reminiscences.” 

This is what the man has done and will 
do. What does he look like? Those of 
you who have never seen him, but have 
heard much of his acquirements, no doubt 
picture a tall, leaning professorial figure, 
grave, learned, and spectacled. Let us in- 
form you that the only feature of your 
visual image which in any way ‘is correct 
are the spectacles. He does wear them, 
and a second pair when the light is not 
good or the print fine. 

He is a smallish man, with not an atom 
of the traditional college professor, not an 
atom. For a moment one night take him 
for a workman sent to repair a lock or 
adjust a water-pipe, but only for a 
moment; for out of those eyes look vision, 
dreams, and great imaginings. And when 
he speaks, in the soft, gentle voice is a 
world of richness and meaning. He wishes 
he had been a large man; for when, on his 
inquiries, I told him I weighed about two 
hundred pounds, and measured forty-four 
inches about the chest, he looked at me 
wistfully. But just as I was about to 
thrust out my chest a trifle more, he 
calmly advised me to adopt a vigorous 
course of training that I might get back 
to the proper weight; and suggested that 
I looked some years older than I was, 
probably due to the fact that I had worked 
either too hard or unwisely. 

Imagine a man you had met but a 
moment before talking to you like that, 
and exciting not resentment, but gratitude 
for the advice. I recall now that I laughed 
heartily then, and often afterwards, at 
his epigrams, but I do not. recall that his 
lips parted even once in a smile. Humor, 
reservoirs of it—but for the other person, 
not for him. For him life is a full and 
rich adventure, with plenty of fun in it, 
too, but to be got, chiefly, out of the 
other fellow. 

And now he began urging me to write 
down nothing he was saying. Again and 
again I detected him eyeing me fearfully 
lest I betray him in some sentence, the 
adjective, noun, and verb of which had 
not been properly adjusted. And I, on my 
part, kept silently repeating: “An interest- 
ing man, an exceedingly interesting man.” 

Presently, as we sat talking, came a 
student, who with anticipating countenance 
asked the Professor if he were keeping 
open house that evening. The evening 
was Wednesday, and one when he was at 
home to all who might call. The Professor 
arose, greeted the youth, asked him all 
sorts of questions, finally telling him that 
he had business with Mr. Cotton and must 
be excused; but he made him promise to 
call the following Wednesday. The stu- 
dent went away, gratitude in his eyes at 
the kindness. We returned to our mutual 
measuring of each other, with the door 
remaining open—invitingly open. And 
shortly, three other young men came, to 
be dismissed in the same genial manner, 
and not allowed to go until they had 
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solemnly promised to return next week. 
Still the door swung wide, and I knew, 
then, the Professor could not bear to close 
it, for that might seem inhospitable. 

He watched that door oftener that he 
watched me, and soon a young teacher, 
who had an appointment, stood framed in 
it. Seeing another visitor, the newcomer 
remarked courteously that he would re- 
main only fifteen minutes. 

“Make it ten,” suggested the Professor, 
in that melodious voice of his that made 
it a pleasure to grant him the favor. 

So the three of us sat there and talked 
of books, drama, the modern trend, when 
the teacher, glancing at his watch, said 
good-night, but not until he had been 
urgently asked, and had promised, to come 
again soon. 

All this happened in the reception room. 
Now, said the Professor, we will go up to 
the real room. He went in before me, 
lighted two oil lamps, and one of gas, each 
with a different shade that the light might 
fall properly—and what a room! Books, 
thousands of them, from floor to ceiling, 
many in rare old bindings, each volume 
selected by one who knows literature as 
few men know it. Other valuable private 
libraries exist in Cambridge; but it is 
doubtful if any of them are better rep- 
resentative of the literature of the ages 
than that in famous 15 Hollis Hall, famous 
not only as the room where Professor 
Copeland lives and works, but as the one- 
time room of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Etch- 
ings, prints, and portraits covered all the 
space left vacant by the books, each with 
its reminiscence of students and friends. 

In the course of the conversation I ven- 
tured to contrast his quiet bachelor life 
with my own, that of a father with three 
active children. “But I have a thousand 
children,” he said softly. And so he has, 
more than a thousand, living in all parts 
of the world, men and women who look 
up to him as the parent of their devotion 
to good books; and these students write to 
him so often that few in the city have 
a larger personal correspondence. For 
twenty-one years the Harvard Club of New 
York City has given Professor Copeland 
a dinner, to which come old students, some, 
writers whose names are now household 
words, and who learned their art in the 
Professor’s classroom. 

He urged me to take some refreshment, 
regretting all that he could offer was a 
class of milk. But I assured him that all 
I wanted to do was to sit in that wonder- 
ful room of the perfect lights and shadows, 
and that dreamland of great books; for it 
had an atmosphere of ages when history. 
had been made, and of men who had made 
it. Those hand-hewn beams, that huge 
lock and key brought from England before 
the Revolution, and still serving, lured 
one back a century. and a half;.and it was 
_ good to get where modern problems ceased 
from troubling. 

But when he said that. he was dis- 
appointed, for he thought we were to talk 
about the King James Bible, and not be 
so high and lofty, what could one do? 

“You look: at. me quizzically,’ he ob- 
served, “I wonder what is in’: your mind?” 
Then he asked me questions about myself, 
personal questions, until it seemed I was 
-the one being.interviewed. But he could 
not conceal his purpose from me; the old 
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fear was present lest he be persuaded into 
repeating a sentence that would lack 
euphony of vowels and consonants, and 
that the wretched thing would get into 
print. But he need have feared neither 
the one nor the other. His language was 
correct; and we have quoted all we are 
going to of his exact speech, which, counted 
up, makes just fifteen words. 

By and by he began to understand that 
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Restricted Union 


[An Editorial, The Western Unitarian, for 


March] 


Our Universalist and Congregationalist 
friends are moving in the direction of a 
fraternal unity which may eventuate in 
organic union. The Christian Leader and 
The Congregationalist rejoice in the 
breadth of sympathy and understanding 
exemplified by the “joint commission.” 
This joy is echoed in the more liberal 
journals of the evangelical press. The 
Western Unitarian wishes the Universal- 
ists and Congregationalists every good 
fortune in their joint undertakings. But 
unfortunately this wish is not supported 
by the conviction that good fortune is in 
fact likely to result. Furthermore, we 
desire to use this occasion to sound a 
warning to Unitarians. The reasons that 
support the contemplated consolidation of 
our sister churches do not apply to Uni- 
tarians. They are intellectually “cau- 
tious”; we are intellectually venturesome. 
They are temperamentally evangelical; 
we are temperamentally rationalistic. 
They are doctrinally Christian; we are 
doctrinally universalist. And these dif- 
ferences go deeper than mere words can 
indicate. In fact, we believe that many 
Universalist churches belong with the Uni- 
tarian rather than with the union group. 
Unitarians are now undergoing a new birth 
of freedom and life. We are in a fair way 
to win large numbers to our movement, and 
to make great gains in the restatement of 
theology in the light of modern knowledge. 
Never was there greater opportunity for 
our distinctive contribution than now. 
Therefore we must not fall victim to the 
paralyzing tendency to merge things that 
are essentially different. We should walk 
together with our sister churches in all 
fraternal ways, but we should also walk 
with those of other than Christian lineage. 
We have much in common with liberal 
Judaism, Ethical Culture, Rationalism, and 
various independent movements both in- 
side and outside of Christianity. It would 
be unwise for Unitarianism to sacrifice 
these broader associations for the question- 
able gains of “restricted” union. 


SS ee 
he might rely on my integrity, and com- 
menced to talk; and there was that appeal 
in voice and thoughts that would have kept 
me by that fireside until well after mid- 
night; but I am informed it is usually that 
way—no one ever wants to leave. 

No one who listened that evening could 
have questioned his judgment of books. 
Yet we would. not call it scholarship, 
either, or exhaustive learning. It was 
simply good, sound sense which he brought 
to Harvard from his Maine upbringing. 
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He has opinions, decisive ones; and one 
understands his students when they inform 
us that the discipline of the old school- 
masters is kept in his classroom. 

He is a religious man, though what his 
religion is I do not know. I do know 
grace and charity are elements of it. He 
sees good being done by Jews, Catholics, 


and Protestants. He does urge more train- 
Instead of the. 


ing in reading the Bible. 
Scripture Lesson being a subordinate exer- 
cise to be hurried through that more time 
may remain for the anthem and. sermon, 
it should be given equal importance. He 
wishes ministers and readers would study 


the text and interpret it; that they would — 


train their voices, develop a power of ex- 
pression. To his mind no book was ever 
produced the equal of the Bible for up- 
lifting a congregation. But long years of 
trained application are necessary; and 
practice at reading aloud other. great 
writings: those of Shakespeare, Addison, 
Lamb, Swift, and Shelley. The Sins 
school is the place to begin. : 

He writes in the introduction ‘to his 
Reader: “The clergy should be audible. 
Not all of them are. The clergy: should 
give us meaning. Not all of them do. . The 

“theological schools send out many of them 
not even emphasizing the negative in the 
Ten Commandments. 
laity be expected to be good?” 

How true a comment! Again and again 
an exceptional chance to spread the spir- 
itual feast, through interpretation of 
Scripture by means of a persuasive ‘voice, 
is passed by. Would that ministers could 
read, as he reads, the song of Deborah, 
the story of Sisera, of Ahab and the 
prophets of Baal, of Saul and the witch of 
Endor, of Ruth and Naomi, of the opening 
of the seals in the Apocalypse! There 


would be no need of sermon or anthem to. | 
Institute . courses -in- 

The, Bible is a. 
treasure house of narrative and drama.. - 


fill the churches. 
Bible reading, he suggests. 


Yet we cannot account for its appearance, 


either, since the age that saw it com= 
posed was erude and unlearned. Inspira- -. 


tion, of a sort, must be here. 

Once more he suggested refreshment. 
Once more I informed him that it was 
refreshment enough to be sitting in that 
memorable room, and though I was not to 
put down his words—I can imagine what 


would happen to an interviewer should he 


produce a notebook—it would be even 
better to draw his portrait. 
spread his wings. He told me of remi- 
niscences ; commented on the deep things 
of the soul; warned me with: earnestness 
to have nothing to do with the spirits far, 
like the ghost of Samuel, they came from 
below ; said we are to-believe in our youth, 
for they. are the best we have; agreed that 
one had better not comment on life until 
he knew—and who does? 

All the while he was advising, and mak- 
ing suggestions for my welfare, as he had 
advised students for a generation and a 
half. One suspects that a legion of young 
men have gone out of. that room more 
erect and confident than they entered-it. 


He talked as a teacher might. to_a student. — 


How then can the 


Then he 


* 


In fact, one. of the -first questions. he had: ~~ 


asked was, if he had known me in a‘former 
incomplete stage of my-déyelopment, and 
expressed the wish that he had, had. me for 
a student, in particular when I asked him 


“i 
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if it was twenty years he had said he had 
been at Harvard, He reminded me severely 
that my powers of listening and absorbing 
knowledge had not been properly trained. 

I was loath to leave; everyone is. I 
left him standing there, with the comment 
that we would surely continue the dis- 
cussion on the other side, and with refined 
knowledge, a fact he had previously in- 
formed me he had no light on. 

I can see him still, his wistful face, his 
hands twisting a black derby hat, inside 
the crown of which were the gold letters, 
Cc. T. G., plainly to be seen. It was, some- 
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how, a lonely figure; all great mind- 
workers are, for they toil mostly in soli- 
tude, nor do the light-stepping seekers of 
new thrills know anything about the 
depths of gloom and despair into which 
a great creative mind must at times plunge. 

Yet no man I ever met, unless it was 
David Warfield, made me more sure that 
he loved his fellow men, and would do his 
best for happiness and hope. Thousands 
thank him for this—for showing them 
that high-souled men, through the 
books they have written, are the great 
companions. 


A Jesuit’s Criticisms 


WILLIAM EB. GILROY 
Editor, The Congregationalist 


[Leading Editorial, The Congregationalist, 
March 38, 1927] 

HAT the Bditor of The Congregational- 

ist is honest, but ignorant, is, in effect, 

the substance of a statement by Wilfrid 

Parsons of the Society of Jesus,* in 

America, the Roman Catholic weekly, for 


February 5. The reference occurs in an 


article dealing with a recent questionnaire 
conducted by THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
and our. own contribution to the sym- 
posium, The questionnaire was as follows: 

“(1) Do you believe that a devoted 
Roman Catholic could serve as President 
of the United States in unqualified loyalty 
to the avowed American principle of the 
equality of all religions before the law, 
and at the same time in unqualified loyalty 
to the avowed Roman Catholic doctrine 
of the relation of Church and State?” 

“(2) Do you believe that the frank dis- 
cussion of the religious issue involved in 
Governor Smith’s candidacy would serve 
a_good purpose at this time?” 

To these questions we replied, in part: 

“(1) Logically, no; but few men are 
strictly logical either in their politics or 
in their religion. . . . I can conceive of a 
devout Roman Catholic, broadly loyal to 
his Chureh, whose Americanism would be 
so strong that he might not follow. his 
Church, should any conflicting crisis arise. 
... If I were thoroughly convinced of the 
essential honesty, ability, and thorough- 
going democracy of a political leader, I 
would support him in spite of the fact that 
he was a Roman Catholic and in spite of 
the logical difficulty which I recognize as 
existing.” - 

The Jesuit author of the article in 
America, entitled “Are Protestants Ameri- 
cans?’ in his reference combines with our 
own statement that of Victor I. Masters, 
Editor of The Western Recorder (South- 
ern Baptist), as follows: 

“No Roman Catholic who lives up to 
the requirement of that faith can give 
unqualified loyalty to the American prin- 
ciple of the equality of all religions before 
the law. The Roman Catholic doctrine 
on the relation of Church and State is 


that of the subordination of the State to- 


the Roman Catholic Church—this upon the 


assumption that it is the only true religion, 
the Roman Catholics being the judges.” - 


*Mr. Parsons is Editor of America. 


Commenting upon these two statements— 
Mr. Masters’ and our own—the Jesuit au- 
thor says: 

“Both of these last two strike me as 
honestly convinced of the truth of what 
they say. Consequently they represent 
the difficulty we are faced with in its 
strongest form. Here it is. Starting from 
a false premise about the Church’s politi- 
eal ‘pretensions,’ put forth originally as 
a mere polemic instrument, they unques- 
tionably accept it, and that in spite of 
the fact that they must be aware that the 
Chureh strenuously denies that premise to 
be true. Even when they come across a 
pragmatic argument against it in the per- 
gons of loyal American Catholic statesmen 
and soldiers, instead of re-examining that 
premise, for instance by inquiring of Ca- 
tholics, they merely conclude that these 
particular examples of loyal Catholics are 
exceptions, that they are Sllogical’ or 
‘inconsistent.’ ” 

We appreciate our Jesuit friend’s confi- 
dence in our honesty. For the rest of it 
we appeal to the text of documents re- 
cently published as the official expression 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which upon 
any basis of plain interpretation fully up- 
hold both Mr. Masters’ statement and our 
own. The chief document is the “Mneycli- 
cal of Pope Leo XIII. on The Christian 
Constitution of States,” originally issued 
in 1885, but which constitutes the first 
chapter and basis of “The State and the 
Chureh,” by John A. Ryan and Moore- 
house J. Millar, 8.J., published in 1922, 
and bearing the express credentials of an 
official utterance of Romanism. Compare 
with Mr. Masters’ statement the attack 
by the Pope’s “Encyclical” (on pages 12 
and 13 of “The State and the Church”) 
upon the very principles upon which his- 
torically and theoretically the American 
Republic is founded. The Pope attacks in 
the most specifie way the idea that the 
State believes that it is not obliged to 
make public profession of any religion ; 
or to inquire which of the very many re- 
ligions is the only true one; or to prefer 
one religion to all the rest; or to show 
to any form of religion special favor; but, 


on the contrary, is bound to grant equal 
rights to every creed, so that public order 


_ may not be. disturbed by. any particular 


form of religious belief... #3 
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Moreover, the Pope goes on to say—we 
quote the exact words: 

“And it is a part of this theory that all 
questions that concern religion are to be 
referred to private judgment; that every 
one is to be free to follow whatever re- 
ligion he prefers, or none at all if he dis- 
approve of all” 

Note that the Pope here is discussing 
not specifically the theory of religion but 
the theory of the State, and that he holds 
as reprehensible that doctrine of the State 
that accords its citizens private judgment 
in “all questions that concern religion.” 

And note, further, that the whole of 
page 13, and the entire context of which 
these quotations form a part, constitute 
about as definite and intense attack upon 
the conception of the equality of man, and 
upon the doctrine of government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, as 
is well conceivable, If any reader doubt 
this, let him examine the “Wncyclical”’ for 
himself. He will find there, not only in the 
passages cited, but in others, and in the 
“Encyclical” as a whole, a conception of 
government almost entirely foreign to and 
ultimately and logically opposed to the con- 
ception of government as embodied in the 
Declaration of Rights and the American 
Constitution. If this statement is chal- 
lenged, we can cite text and context. The 
essential American doctrine is that gov- 
ernments ultimately depend for their va- 
lidity upon the will and authority of the 
people ; the political doctrine of the Pope’s 
“Mneyclical” is that of the divine rights 
of government. The plain and logical in- 
ference of the Pope’s political doctrine is 
that civil obligation rests for the devout 
Catholic, not on the will of the people, but 
on the sanction of the Roman @hurch:)s: .- 


Things! Things! 


How people to-day are ridden and ruled 
by things was forcibly set forth by Dr. 
Minot Simons in a recent sermon at All 
Souls Unitarian Church of New York City. 
He recommended a “gospel of elimination.” 
As reported by The New York Times, he 
said ; 

“The words of Jesus to Martha might be 
adapted to our present civilization: ‘Thou 
art careful and troubled about too many 
things.” It is an age of things, an age 
beyond all others when the vast multitude 
can have and enjoy things. Why shall 
they not? What is the harm? The harm 
comes where there is excess, the cause of 
most of the sins and injuries of life. The 
passion for things smothers the soul. The 
real growth of life is not by accumulation, 
but by assimilation. There is no growth 
but an inner growth, and the things which 
we.merely heap up about us have no place 
in this inner growth. They simply con- 
fine and burden. The more we get into 
life of rich appreciations, of friendships, 
and the sense of being of some service, the 
more we attain real freedom. Then we 
liberate and do. not overload ourselves. 

“People say that business and society 
drive.them,. It is truer. to say that they 
are drawn, not driven. Often we are 
tempted by.things which merely excite, and 
leave us with emptiness and discontent.” 
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Field ‘Work for Meadville Students 


New department under Professor Lyttle—Other news 


HE addition of the Field Work De- 

partment, and the elimination of 
undergraduate instruction from the cur- 
riculum, are two changes, aside from the 
housing of the School, that would interest 
an alumnus of the Meadville Theological 
School on visiting almq mater in its new 
home beside the University of Chicago. 

The Field Work Department is under 
the direction of Prof. ‘Charles H. Lyttle. 
A student entering the School is at once 
given work in some form of social service; 
boys’ club work at Lincoln Center, family 
case work with the Stockyards District of 
the United Charities of Chicago, are two 
forms at present utilized. The Henry 
Booth House of the Society for Ethical 
Culture has also provided a field of social 
service experience for some of the 
students. 

After the student has had a course in 
religious education, he is advanced to a 
position as teacher or leader of a church 
school, usually in one of the five Unita: 
rian churches in Chicago, but sometimes 
in a liberal Congregational or Community 
Church near by which is recognized for 
its efficiency and is willing to receive a 
Unitarian student. 

The next step forward is a directorship 
of young people’s work in one of the Uni- 
tarian churches. Then, after he has had 
instruction in preaching and pastoral care, 
in his middle and senior theological years, 
the student is given charge, under Pro- 
fessor Lyttle, of one of the mission posts 
of the School, a small and struggling 
church such as that at Hobart, Ind., or at 
Geneva Ill, where he has opportunity of 
putting into practice and testing in opera- 
tion what he has learned of school and 
parish administration through his lectures. 
Or he is given a position as minister’s 
assistant in a larger church. 

In addition to these assignments, there 
are others of useful character, such as 
making a survey of the work of national 
churches in America (particularly Hun- 
garian Liberal. Calvinist congregations) 
for the understanding of methods of racial 
adjustment to American conditions. Field- 
work conferences are held regularly with 
Professor Lyttle, and reports are made. 
' Students are recommended to elect 
courses of a practical nature in the Uni- 
versity curriculum to supply them with 
needed technique, and two new courses 
have been added to the requirements of 
the School as a means of accentuating the 
practical preparation of the students for 
efficient: executive work in the churches. 
' Through the work of the Department, 
the church founded by Rev. Augustus 
Conant (the hero of Robert Collyer’s in- 
spiring missionary biography) at Geneva, 
Ill., in 1842 has been revived, and preach- 
ing services resumed in the old Doric 
structure now in the heart of this thriving 
and beautiful suburb of Chicago. Mead- 
ville’s part in this revival is appropriate, 
since it was the generosity of Harm Jan 
Huidekoper that enabled the young farmer 
of Illinois to prepare for his great work 


in the Fox River valley by studying at 
the Harvard Divinity School. 

As to the discontinuance of undergradu- 
ate work, there are, of course, a number 
of promising young men studying for the 
liberal ministry at the School who have 
not yet attained their college degrees or 
been admitted to the theological course 
of the School. Most of these students, 
however, are taking undergradute work 
leading to a Ph. B. or an A. B. at the 
University of Chicago, although they re- 
side at Meadville House and participate 
in the compensated field work provided 
by the School. Having received their de- 
grees, they will then proceed to the reg- 
ular theological course for two or three 
years (as circumstances warrant), which 
leads normally to the B. D. degree. Thus 
it has been possible to leave the faculty 
free to give greater attention to subjects 
and courses more strictly professional, in 
addition to carrying on their administra- 
tive duties. 

The School has been the recipient of 
cordial co-operation on the part of the 
University and the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. A salient instance is the kind- 
ness of the Graduate School of Social 
Science Administration in offering Mead- 
ville students a course specially designed 
to meet their needs, and modeled after 
the ideas of Prof. N. P. Gilman. He 
rendered a great service to his students 
by taking them on observation trips to 
the larger cities where institutions and 
methods of the highest social efficiency 
were in operation. Miss Edith Abbott of 
the Graduate School, at the request of 
Mrs. Anna_Garlin Spencer and Professor 
Lyttle, has planned a course of such na- 
ture for the spring quarter, designed, 
through observation trips _to Chicago’s 
various philanthropic institutions, as well 
as through lectures by experts and execu- 
tives, to familiarize the students with the 
outstanding social probelms and agencies 
of a great city. : 

Save that all Old Testament and history 
of religious work is now done at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (which in respect to 
the former, at least, has the best depart- 
ment in the country), the teaching pro- 
gram at Meadville is not much altered. 
President Franklin C. Southworth gives 
homiletics, parish administration, and 
pastoral theology ; Prof. Robert J. Hutch- 
eon, the philosophy and psychology of 
religion, and systematic theology; Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen, the theology and litera- 
ture of the New Testament and the apos- 
tolic age; Professor Lyttle, the history of 
liberalism since the Middle Ages and of 
the winning of religious and intellectual 
freedom. The administrative work of the 
School is divided as follows: Dr. Hutcheon 
is secretary of the trustees and of the 
faculty; Dr. Bowen is librarian of the 
School, with his office (as well as the book 
stacks and reading room) in Channing 
House; Dr. Lyttle has charge of the field 
work of the students. Miss Helen M. 
Long is now assistant treasurer, and W. 
Francis Swift is proctor. 
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The School meets on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday at vespers in 
the First Unitarian Church, with a rather 
more formal service and an address by a 
teacher or a senior student on Friday at 
5.30 p.M. A school dinner and conference 
is held monthly for the discussion of some 
topic vitally related to the work of the 
ministry. In addition to such gatherings, 
the School has entertained several guests 
at dinner the past six months, among 
them being Mrs. Anna Garlin- Spencer, 
Dr. H. BE. B. Speight, who was: preacher 
in the. University Chapel for two Sun- 
days, Dr. George F, Patterson, Dr. Louis 


C. Cornish, Mrs. W. W. Churchill, and - 


L. L. Teeguarden. The School chapter of 
the League for Industrial Democracy has 
entertained at luncheon Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes and Dr. Henry W. Neumann. 
Through the courtesy of the Lincoln 
Center Forum, the students have been 
enabled to attend the splendid series of 
addresses given there each Friday by 
leading progressives of this country. 

At the semiannual meeting of the trus- 
tees in January, the Building Committee 
recommended, and the Board approved, 
the selection of Denison Hull as architect 
of the new quadrangle; and plans for the 
first section of the building, intended to 
house the library, lecture rooms and offices 
of the School, are in preparation. Before 
another year passes, it is hoped that 
ground may be broken and a beginning 
made for a permanent home for the 
School, stately and spacious as its needs 
warrant, and as the vicinity of the Uni- 
versity renders imperative. Until its com- 
pletion, all memorials, paintings, and 
alumni pictures of the old site in Mead- 
ville are in storage. The same cannot be 
said of the “Meadville spirit,’ however, 
which, with characteristic tenacity, has 
domiciled itself in the temporary quarters 
of the School and is bearing fruit in 
cordial fellowship and earnest work. 


Africa—Australia—America 


Something of the alert international 
sympathy among Unitarians is suggested 
when a South African calendar, that of the 
Free Protestant Unitarian Church of Cape 
Town, announces “with ‘regret” the death 
of “two outstanding personalities in the 
Unitarian movement in their respective 
countries” : Rev. George Walters of Sydney, 
Australia, and Dr. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham of Boston, Mass. The “In Memoriam” 
concludes: “We feel sure that the sym- 
pathy of all our members will be extended 
to the colleagues and the congregations of 
these two ministers in the great loss that 
has befallen them.” 


“To Bring Lives to Completeness” 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, was the 
speaker at the meeting of the Monday Con- 
ference of Alliance Branches in Boston, 
Mass., March 7. He outlined carefully the 
objectives. of church school training. The 
function of religion and the church, he 
said, was “to bring human lives to their 
completeness.” f 
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Ministerial Personals 


Gerald Fitzpatrick, student in Harvard 
Divinity School, is supplying the pulpit at 
Winthrop. 

Rey. JB. H. Tegarden has resigned at 
New Orleans, La., to take effect August 1. 
He has accepted a call to the Universalist 
Church at Brewton, Ala. 

Rey. Granville B. Pierce died Sunday, 
March 6, at Green Harbor, Mass. He was 
born in 1847, educated at Meadville Theo- 

logical School, and ordained at Berlin, 
Mass., in 1872. His last pastorate was at 

Green Harbor. 

_ Rey. Samuel Barrett Stewart died in 

Schenectady, N.Y., February 13. He was 

born in 1839, and received his education at 

Bowdoin’ College and Harvard. Divinity 

School. He was ordained in Nashua, N.H., 

in 1863, where he was a settled minister 
until 1865;) when he was called to Lynn, 

Mass. There he was minister for forty 

years and pastor emeritus since 1905. 
’ Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary on the 

Pacific Coast since 1921, has resigned to 

become head master of Proctor Academy, 
_ Andover, N.H. His resignation is effective 
August 1. 

Rey. Robert Allen Singsen has resigned 
at West Upton, Mass., to accept a call to 
Christ Church, Dorchester. He will begin 
his work April 1. ; 


Completing the New Building 


The time of George G. Davis, executive 

secretary, has been taken up during the 
past month with the many details in con- 
nection with the new building, now near 
completion. He has attended a meeting 
of the General Conference Committee at 
Philadelphia, and has also made a trip to 
‘Washington for consultation with Dr. 
U. G. B. Pierce and members of All Souls 
Church, where the autumn meetings of 
the Association are to be held this year. 
Details are well under way. 
_ On March 22 and 23, Mr. Davis will 
attend the second annual Conference on 
Financial and Fiduciary Matters held 
under the auspices of the Federated Coun- 
cil of Churches at Atlantic City, N.J. 


Dr. Patterson’s Visitations 


Dr. G. F. Patterson’s appointments for 
‘the month have been at Tuckerman 
‘School ; at the dedication of the new church 
‘at Franklin, N.H.; at Scituate, Mass., 
-Peterboro, N.H., Roslindale, Mass., (parish 
meeting), Arlington Street, Boston (vesper 
service) ; ordination of J. Ernest Bryant, 
Presque Isle, Me.; Houlton and Bangor, 
Me. ; the Ministerial Union, and Keene, N.H. 


The New Building of the Association 


The new general headquarters near com- 
pletion, and the building is much admired 
for its appropriateness, fine proportions, 
and many conveniences. The effort of the 
architects has been to give the building 
the appearance of a mansion house of the 
period of 1825, which was the-date of the 
organization of the Association. The ex- 
terior is finely conceived, and is an admir- 
able frame for the grounds of the Massa- 
chusetts State House. The two first stories 
are in granite, like the State House, with 
brick above. Fortunately, the style of the 
two adjoining houses on the west is the 
same, and the doorways, window spacing, 
and ornamental iron-work are similar on 
the three buildings. 

On the inside, the ample entrance hall 
is floored in white marble, and the stair- 
case is in black marble. On the right of 
the entrance is the book room, finished like 
‘a gentleman’s library rather than like a 
store, but displaying for sale the publica- 
tions of the Association. Behind the book 
room are the offices of the Beacon Press 
and the Publication Department, and in 
the rear the shipping room, with a side 
entrance on Joy Street. There is also on 
this floor a comfortable cloakroom for the 
women employees, and the desk of the 
telephone clerk and the switchboard. The 
second floor is spacious. The whole center 
is practically one room, partially divided 
with columns and pilasters. Here will be 
the desk of the reception-room clerk, and 
here will center the activities carried on in 
the reception room of the old number 25. 
On the Beacon Street front of this floor is 
a lounge or library for club and social 
purposes, and at the rear a room seating 
one hundred and seventy people. This 
room is equipped with a platform and desk, 
and adapted for the meetings of the Minis- 
terial Union and other gatherings of 
similar character. The whole floor opens 
up so that larger companies can be accom- 
modated when necessary. The portraits of 
the past officers of the Association and of 
distinguished members of the fellowship 
will hang on the walls of these rooms. 

On the third floor are the offices of the 
executive staff of the Association. The 
treasurer and the bookkeepers, with the 
vault for the safe-keeping of important 
documents, are at the rear or Joy Place 
end of the building. ‘Then, ranged along 
the eastern side of the corridor, with the 
windows overlooking the State House lawn, 
are the offices of the Vice-president, the 
secretary, the field secretaries, and the 
oflice staff. The front room overlooking 
the Common is the directors’ room, and 
there the president will have his desk. 

On the fourth floor are the offices of THE 
Curist1AN Recister, along the eastern 
side. They consist of four rooms,—the 
general business office, the circulation de- 
partment, a spacious office for the several 
‘editorial departments, and the HEditor’s 
office. At the Joy Place end are the loan 
library and the offices of the staff of The 
Alliance. At the Beacon Street end is the 
commodious Fifield Room, which will be 
used for the meetings of the executive 
board of The Alliance and for other meet- 
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ings. This room is paneled, and it will be 
furnished with the tables, chairs, and 
tablets which were in the Fifield Room of 
the old Number 25. 

On the fifth floor, the Beacon Street end 
is occupied by the offices of the Department 
of Religious Education, and the rooms on 
the Joy Place end by the offices of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. Between 
are the rooms assigned to the Religious 
Arts Guild; and the various departments 
of the Association which cannot be accom- 
modated on the third floor. The top floor 
is for the present unassigned, except that 
the library of the Association is to be 
housed in the large room on the Joy Place 
end. There are many convenient closets 
throughout the building, and there are 
lavatories on every floor. The upper floors 
have light from all sides, and the lower 
floors have light from three sides. There 
are two staircases, and provision has been 
made for two elevators, though for the 
present only one will be installed. Oak 
and teak floors have been laid in the public 


_rooms, and linoleum is used in the smaller 


offices. The doors are of mahogany, the 
walls are tinted a French gray, and the 
trims are white. The electric light fixtures 
are made from special designs appropriate 
to the general style of the building. There 
are open fireplaces in several rooms, and 
steam heat will be used throughout the 
building. New furnishings will be found 
in some of the public rooms, but in other 
rooms visitors will recognize the furnish- 
ings with which they have long been 
familiar. : : 

It is planned to hold a service of dedi- 
eation of the new building on Sunday, 
April 24, and all the members of the fellow- 
ship and other friends are invited. Special 
notices will of course be sent in due time 
to the churches. It is planned first to hold a 
special service at the building itself for the 
members of the staff who will work in the 
building. At half-past three in the after- 
noon there will be a public service in 
Arlington Street Church with appropriate 
music, The chief address will be given by 
The company 
will then be invited to walk across the 
Public Garden and the Common and in- 
spect the new building. No tickets will 
be required, and the building will remain 


‘open until 6 P.M. 


On the succeeding days, the officers and 
directors will keep “open house” at the 
building at certain hours and with the 
expectation of welcoming groups of fellow- 
workers on succeeding days. 

Monday, April 25, will be the day for the 


“ministers and the laymen. The Ministerial 


Union will have its regular meeting, and 
then from four to nine in the evening there 
will be open house, particularly for the 
men, but excluding no one. Tuesday will 
be the day primarily for the members of 
The Alliance and the women of the 
churches. There will be open house from 
4 to 9 p.m., the evening hour being added 
for the convenience of the members of the 
Evening Alliance. Wednesday will be the 


‘day primarily for the children of the 


church schools and their teachers, and for 
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the members of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union. The house will again be 
open from four until nine. Thursday, it 
is hoped to welcome congratulating friends 
who belong to other communions and 
neighboring churches, including the rep- 
resentatives of the State and City, Federa- 
tions, and the officers and staffs of the 
other denominational headquarters in 
Boston. 

The members of the fellowship are in- 
vited to make note of these appointments 
and to participate in these celebrations. 


Appointments of Dr. Eliot 

The President of the Association, Dr. 
S. A. Eliot, is now meeting a number of 
appointments on the Pacific Coast. His 
first appointment was on Sunday, March 
20, at Los Angeles, where he preached at 
the morning service and in the afternoon 
participated in the laying of the corner 
stone of the new church. He is scheduled 
to meet appointments at Hollywood, Santa 
Monica, Long Beach, Riverside, and Red- 
lands, and will preach twice at Pasadena 
on Sunday, March 27. On Mareh 28 he 
will speak at a luncheon of the liberal 
ministers at Los Angeles, and then pro- 
ceed to Santa Barbara. There follow ap- 
pointments at Oakland, Berkeley, and 
Stockton, and on Sunday, April 3, at the 
University Chapel of Leland Stanford 
University. During the following week 
he will be in San Francisco in attendance 
at the meeting of the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence and will then return eastward, 
stopping at Salt Lake City, and arriving 
in Boston in time to take the Easter 
service on April 17 at Arlington Street 
Church. 


Dr. Cornish in Middle West 


Dr. L. GC. Cornish, administrative vice- 
president, has had appointments at Bey- 
erly, Mass., and in Chicago at the First 
Church, at the Liberal Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, at the Third Church at Lincoln 
Center, and at the University of Chicago. 
He also visited the People’s Church, a 
triumph of architectural adjustment to the 
needs of a great city congregation. Seat- 
ing two thousand people, it does not ac- 
commodate all who come; and the broad- 
easting, which is supposed to reach over 
one hundred thousand, is repeated in 
Channing Hall in the church, where five 
hundred more people are taken care of. 
In his broadcasting the Sunday before Dr. 
Cornish’s visit, Dr. Bradley gave the 
names and locations of all the Unitarian 
churches in Chicago and vicinity, together 
with the names of the ministers, and 
urged his radio congregation to seek out 
the local churches. Dr. Cornish also ad- 
dressed the students of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School while he was in Chicago. 

Dr. Cornish had appointments in Mil- 
waukee at a morning service in the church 
and at an evening meeting in the parish 
house, and gave an address before the 
Professional Men’s Club of the city. 

At Evanston, Ill., he visited the beauti- 
ful new parish house, which is a model 
of convenience, showing what good taste 
and skill can accomplish with a compara- 
tively modest outlay. The Hyanston par- 
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ish house far exceeds in utility and charm 
many parish houses which have cost treble. 

At Urbana, Ill., Dr. Cornish preached at 
the vesper service; spoke in the theater 
of the University on the Transylvanian 
situation ; addressed the Laymen’s League 
at a luncheon; spoke at the afternoon 
meeting of the Alliance, and preached at 
the morning service of the church. 

Dr. Cornish considers that it was a 
great experience to visit the University of 
Illinois. Not only its size—there are 
12,000 undergraduates on the campus—but 
the quality and spirit of the University 
are extraordinarily challenging. 

On his return journey, a stop was made 
at Ithaca, N.Y., for a conference concern- 
ing a matter of interest to our churches 
which a little later can be more fully 
explained. 


On the Pacific Coast 


Carl B. Wetherell attended the annual 
meeting of the San Francisco church ; held 
conferences with representatives from Palo 
Alto, Calif., the Pacific Coast Y. P. R. U., 
and the students of the School for the 
Ministry, Berkeley, Calif., in regard to 
their missionary work at Vallejo; con- 
ferred with the Committee on Hospitality 
for the forthcoming Triennial Conference; 
and convened with the trustees of the 
church in Fresno. He has launched the 
movement at Santa Monica where Rev. 
Laurence Hayward of Newburyport, Mass.. 
is holding a series of liberal religious serv- 
ices. He has attended a luncheon in honor 
of Dr. Soares, been present at the annual 
meeting of the Young People’s Federation 
of Northern California at Berkeley, and 
attended the San Francisco Alliance and 
the Los Angeles Alliance luncheon. 

The work at Santa Monica gives great 
promise, and the Wednesday evening meet- 
ings at San Bernardino have been very 
successful. Encouraging reports come 
from Eugene, Ore., and from the San Jose 
church, of which Dr. William I. Lawrance 
is the minister. 


Dr. Hunt’s Journeyings 
During the month of February, the 
journeyings of Dr. W. R. Hunt, general 
field secretary, have been not far from 
New York. He had a preaching engage- 
ment at Passaic, N.J., and important con- 
ferences with the trustees and ministers of 
the churches at Elizabeth, Rutherford, and 
Summit, N.J., and Albany, N.Y. He met 
with the Worcester Conference at Clinton, 
Mass., reporting the work of the churches 
of the South and Southwest. This was 
followed by a visit to Boston for conference 

with the Administrative Committee. 


Department of Religious Education 


Mr. Sharp spent from January 22 to 
February 15 in New York City in the 
service of the church schools of the Metro- 
politan District. Through Rey. Edwin 
Fairley, associate secretary, he established 
promising friendships with many leaders 
in religious education. 

_.Three weeks in the cosmopolitan air of 
New York City were enough to emphasize 
three features of the program of religious 
education as undertaken by workers who 
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are in contact with the influence of Union 
Seminary and Teachers’ College: 

(1) Like the folk of Athens who wel- 
comed Paul, the parents and workers of the 
New York area seem. generally more ready 
than many in New England to hear some 
new thing. The spirit of research has 
worked marvelously in reshaping the aims 
and methods of religious education. No 
real student of the objectives and the 
shortcomings of the present program of 
religious education. can be far behind 
George A. Coe in the stand: he has taken 
for freedom and restatement. We are 
working not for the drilled and the saved 


and the catechized, but for the awake and- 


the “tough-minded.” We are coming to 
look upon religious education as training 
for self-control and self-expression, and the 
majority of the church school workers in 
and near New York are leading the way 
to this position. : 

(2) Mr. Sharp found church | school 
workers much interested in the psychology 
of worship. “Let us do all things decently 
and in order,” is the new word in response 
to our neglected children, one of whom 
recently asked (aged eleven), “Why can’t 
we do things beautifully as they do in the 
Episcopal chureh school?” While there is 
a healthy spirit of difference as to what 
forms or symbols are to be used, there is 
evident a desire to study the needs and 
the possibilities of the worshiper and to 
conduct a service of worship reasonably 
and reverently. “Service of worship” 
is the best antonym in the world for 
“opening exercises.” os 

(3) The theory of the experience curricu- 
lum is making an appeal to the New 
Yorkers. There is much to be hoped for 
from a development of this idea that the 
materials of religious education should be 
linked with the life situations of the child, 
and that life situations themselves should 
constitute a large part of the subject 
matter. ; ! 

Boston was not idle all this time. Mr. 
Sharp returned to find that Dean Harriet 
Ii. Johnson, Miss Cora’ Stanwood Cobb, 
Miss Annie BH. Pousland, Miss Lillian B. 
Poor, Mrs. A. A. Meacham, and Mrs. 
Eleanor Wood Whitman had conducted 
the remaining lectures in the second half 
of the Beacon Course Institute. 


New York Office 


At New York Headquarters, the series 
‘of Tuesday evening classes in the Beacon 
Course books camé to an end on March 8. 
Recent teachers have been Miss Helen 
Nicolay, on her book “Peter and Paul and 
Their Friends”; Rey. Elizabeth Padgham 
on Dr. Buck’s “Story of Jesus”; and Rev. 
E. W. Whippen, religious educational 
director of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, on Mrs. Cabot’s “Our Part in aie 
World. 2 

Mr.~ Fairley’s appointments heal in- 
cluded assisting in the establishment of a 
community training school in religion at 
Flushing, and an extensive trip through 
the West with calls at Des Moines, Omaha, 
Lincoln, Denver, Colorado Springs, Salina, 
Topeka, Lawrence, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Quincy, Bloomington, Indianapolis, Dayton, 
Columbus, Pittsburgh, and Lancaster, In 
most of these places he conferred with the 
church school workers, and he preached in 
Colorado Springs and Quincy, 
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Mrs. Oscar C. Gatuacuer, President 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carozinz S. ArHErton, Secretary 
-Miss Enisaseta B. Tuacuer, Asst. Secretary 


Meetings in April 

April 1, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, Bulfinch Place Church. 

‘April 4, 10.30 a.m., Monday Conference, 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Presiding officer, Miss Mary E. Bradford. 
Subject : “Preaching Missions.” Speakers: 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, who will read ex- 
tracts from letters; Mrs. Roger Williams, 
who will report the Preaching Mission, 
held last fall, at First Church, Providence, 
R.1., and the Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of 
Milton, Mass. 

April 15, 11 a.m., Post-Office Mission 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 
“April 21, 10.30 a.m., the spring meeting 
ot the New England Associate Alliance 
Will be held at the First Church, Provi- 
dence, RI. This will be the annual meet- 

rae and branches are urged to send dele- 
faites: “Programs will be mailed to New 
England | branches, giving information 
about trains and entertainment, in ample 
time to ‘make all arrangements. 


May Meetings 


_.;The business meeting of the General Al- 
liance syill be held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass., Wednesday, May 25, at 
10 A.M. THlection of officers will be fol- 
lowed by reports from the officers. : 
At the afternoon session at 2.30 o’clock, 
addresses will be given by prominent 
Tninisters. 
~ Will branches choose delegates in ac- 
eordance with the by-laws, one for every 
thirty members? ..Credential cards will 
be mailed in April. If in any case the 
number of credentials, which is based on 
figures in the present Manual, is not in 
keeping with the actual membership, word 
should be sent at once to the General Al- 
liance, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Shoals Information 


_ Application blanks for Alliance Week at 
Star Island, July 16-23, 1927, may be se- 
eured at Alliance Headquarters, 16 Bea- 
eon Street, Boston, Mass. The registra- 
tion fee is $3. Checks should be made 
payable to Helen W. Greenwood, chairman. 
Room reservations will be made in the 
order in which applications are received. 


Occupancy of New Building 
It is confidently expected that the New 
Building of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation will be ready ‘for occupancy about 
the middle of April. 
the day when the “staff and various work- 
ers in the departments will gather for a 


Sunday, April 24, is” 


Word and Work Department 


personal dedication to the tasks that are 
before them.” Tuesday is to be Alliance 
Day, when it is planned to have a short 
devotional service in the new Fifield Room, 
and when the General Alliance will keep 
Open House with Mrs. Gallagher as 
hostess. The evening of this day will be 
reserved particularly for Evening Alliance 
workers. 


News of Social Service 


Many Alliances are already preparing 
to co-operate with the Department of 
Social Relations by working out “An Out- 
line” which may be had by applying to 
the Committee on Social Service of the 
General Alliance. If your Alliance is not 
preparing, please send to headquarters for 
material. The outline of the town of 
“X’—an account of how one group found 
its path—will soon be in the hands of all 
listed committees. 


A message from Dr. John Howland 


Lathrop, chairman of the American Uni- 


tarian Association Committee on Com- 
munity Service: 

“The women of the Unitarian churches 
have proved themselves one of the most 
important forces in fostering the tradition 
which has existed among us from the 
very beginning of our movement for the 
social application of religion. They will, 
therefore, be glad to hear that the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association will undoubtedly 
be functioning before this season is over. 
The success of the department depends 
chiefly upon the person chosen to head it; 
and the Committee on Community Service, 
in, co-operation with Dr. Eliot, has, there- 
fore, been deliberate in its canvass of 
possible directors. Many who have been 
interviewed and who would be most de- 
sirable proved unwilling to leave their 
present positions. It looks, however, as 
if a choice might be made within a few 
days. 

“Next to the right man will be the co- 
operation extended to him by all the 
social service interests of our various 
organizations. I am certain that The Al- 
liance is prepared to co-operate to the 
fullest extent. The director will also be 
greatly helped in developing his work by 
the projects which The Alliance has al- 
ready so successfully undertaken. We 
must be in the forefront of the effort now 
spreading among all churches to bring 
religion to bear upon social conditions. 
Channing conceived his pioneering not in 
terms of theology only. By the vigorous 
support of the new department we shall 
prove that we too have a comprehensive 
conception of our leadership among the 
religious forces in America.” 


The New York League 


The meeting of the New York League 
on March 4 considered the topie of Inter- 
denominational Relations, with Mrs. 8S. R. 
Mayer-Oakes, wife of the pastor of the 
Fourth Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, as 
leader. Mrs. Mayer-Oakes conducted the 
meeting according to the discussion 
method, and was very successful in calling 
forth from the members ree Li 
of view: 
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The League Social Service Committee is 
planning a silver tea at the home of Mrs. 
William L. Voigt, on March 25, as a bene- 
fit for the fund used in the teaching of 
English to foreign-born women in the West 
Side settlements. 

The committee recently collected a large 
quantity of old linen for use in a free 
Cancer Hospital on the Fast Side of Man- 
hattan, and also called a conference of all 
the local social-service committees for 
comparison of work and suggestions of 
mutual help. 

From Washington, D.C., Mrs. George A. 
Ricker writes that she wishes the Alliance 
women were represented nationally on the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee. 
It is a powerful organization, represent- 
ing many millions of women whose opin- 
ions and advice are listened to by the 
“men on The Hill.’ Mrs. Ricker is a 
nonresident member of the New York 
League and keeps it in touch with pend- 
ing welfare legislation. : 

The Denver and Fort Collins, Col. 
branches discuss each month, different de- 
partments of Alliance work, and this 
month are studying Social Service | and 
Cheerful Letter. 


Making Churches a Reality 


Miss Emily M. Bullitt, member of the 
Central Committee on Sunday-schools, and 
director of the Bureau of Social Welfare 
in Charleston, S.C., writes: “I think that 
Dr. Fosdick’s suggestion to harness reli- 
gion’s driving power to the technique of 
service is an excellent one, and we are 
trying to work closely with our churches 
here in Charleston in order to make them 
a reality. After all, it is the power of 
the will and spirit which brings things to 
pass. Rey. J. Franklin Burkhart works 
very closely with us and is always ready 
to give personal service, either as a man 
or in cases where the spiritual element 
needs to be stressed. We are more and 
more trying to make our clients feel that 
it is the church’s privilege to know their 
troubles, and to give them moral and 
spiritual backing. At the same time we 
might warn the churches that any family’s 
problem should be given a due amount 
of privacy. 

“Some of the Negro. churches here Maeve 
a very interesting arrangement, whereby 
small groups of the congregation are 
headed by deacons who keep in close con- 
tact with them and act as counselors. 
This preserves the real pastoral nature of 
the church, and relieves the minister of a 
responsibility that is likely to be beyond 
him. The chureh’s service as a character 
builder and as a strengthener of the moral 
and spiritual life is one of the greatest 
contributions it can make to the general 
social-service program. 

“We are glad to welcome the Social 
Service Chairman of Salina, Kan., Mrs. 
D. H. Palmer, whose address in that city 
is 1316 South Santa Fe Street. 


In the West 
The social service work of Alliance 
branches in the West, though not always 
done under that’ name, is often a con- 
spicuous contribution to the welfare work 
of the community. In Pueblo, Col., the 
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Alliance branch of only nine members 
leads so successfully in philanthropic work 
that funds for the needy are entrusted 
to them to administer by individuals and 
by other organizations. They started sev- 
eral years ago making comforts for flood 
sufferers, and still meet regularly for that 
purpose so as to have on hand a supply 
for the destitute. More than one family, 
deserving, though temporarily in need, 
thanks this group for its prompt and un- 
ostentatious supplying of food and shelter, 
clothing and work, doctor and medicine. 

At Helena, Mont., members of the Alli- 
ance are busy in the civi¢ fe of the com- 
munity. They are found actively at work 
in such organizations as the League of 
Women Voters and the Women’s State 
Republican Club, not necessarily as parti- 
sans, but as citizens interested in good 
government. Love of their church and 
pride in their city lead them to keep their 
church building in excellent repair, though 
they have had no regular Sunday services 
for several years. It is often a surprise 
to these public-spirited members of the 
community to be told that these matters 
of constant local assistance from their 
ehurch group are really. social service 
work and entitle them to a chairman of 
social service in the Manual. 


Mrs. Topliska Carries On 


For some years Unitarian services were 
held in Bulgaria by Rey. Anton Topliska, 
a native of the country, who became a 
Unitarian from reading Unitarian litera- 
ture at an American Mission School at 
Samakoy. He gave his life to the cause. 
He overtaxed his strength, and died last 
September. 

Mr. Topliska’s dying request was that 
his wife carry on the Unitarian work aud 
have the two older boys educated to con- 
tinue the work in Bulgaria, where he had 
been the first Unitarian missionary 
peacher. Mrs. Topliska has the ability 
and the desire to continue the work. She 
has studied in Switzerland, and speaks 
several languages. She was her husband's 
coworker. She understands what is 
needed, as no one else can. 

Mrs. Topliska carries on the church 
work, and continues to teach a _ kinder- 
garten class on week days. Of the thiriy- 
five children, only fifteen are able to pay 
a small fee. It was Mr. Topliska’s hope, 
when dying, that the Unitarians in Eng 
land and America would help his wife 
and children. Dr. C. W. Wendte visited 
Mr. Topliska many years ago, and the 
Rey. Frederick Hankinson of Londen was 
at Doubnitza just before Mr. Topliska’s 
death. Both were deeply impressed by 
the value of the work he was doing. The 
American Unitarian Association hes sent 
small sums from time to time to Mr. 
Topliska. 

The British League is interested to save 
this movement so nobly begun. Miss 
Florence Hill, of the Postal Mission, is 
representing the League in this endeavor. 
It is hoped that Alliance women will join 
with the League in helping Mrs. Topliska 
to face the future. 

Money is needed to pay for the upkeep 
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of the church building and a small salary 
for Mrs. Topliska. 

In September, when Mrs. Topliska’s 
eldest son is old enough, it is hoped that 
he can be sent to the American Mission 
School at Samakoy, where his father 
went. 

English and American money goes far 
in Bulgaria. The British League has 
raised money to wipe out the debts caused 
by Mr. Topliska’s illness, and is doing its 
share towards the maintenance of the 
Church. Any one desiring to help this 
brave Unitarian woman in Bulgaria may 
send the money to the Treasurer of the 
General Alliance at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Executive Board Meeting 


The March meeting of the Executive 
Board was held at King’s Chapel House, 
Boston, Mass., March 11. Mrs. Gallagher 
presided, and there were thirty-one board 
and committee members present. 

Announcement was made that Mrs. 
Arthur Williams, of Brookline, Mass., has 
been made a life member of the General 
Alliance by the Brookline First Parish 
Branch. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Miss Luey E. Adams, of 
Cambridge, Mass., by Mrs. George S. 
Hobbs, of Portland, Me.; Mrs. George W. 
Boot, by Evanston, Ill., branch; Miss 
Emily F. Carpenter and Mrs. Ellen B. 
Greenleaf, by the Malden, Mass., branch; 
Mrs, Addie C. Fletcher and Mrs. Georgia 
L. Foster, by the branch of Concord, N.H.; 
Mrs. William Holden, by the branch and 
the Evening Group, at Leominster, Mass.; 
Miss Ellen E. Harrington, by Lexington, 
Mass., and Mrs. Alexander Jackson, by 
Plymouth, Mass. 

Mrs. Budlong, field secretary, reported 
her month’s trip through Colorado and 
Montana. Since her return she has visited 
the branches at the First Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; East Bridgewater, Little- 
ton, and Newburyport, Mass.; Newport, 
R.I.; and a neighborhood meeting at Ayer, 
Mass. ; 

The Committee on Religious Education 
announced that Mrs. C. B. Hastings, a 
member of the Committee, is giving two 
courses at Tuckerman School, one on reli- 
gious literature, the other on home de- 
partment work. These courses provide an 
opportunity that church school workers 
are urged not to overlook. 

The report of the Committee on South- 
ern Work told of the steadily growing 
interest of Alliance members in the work, 
and of the increasing evidences that a real 
community spirit is being awakened at 
Swansboro, N.C. 

A new Evening Alliance branch at 
Northampton, Mass., was reported. 

Good results from the use of the Path- 
finder Outline of Study were reported by 
the Committee on Social Service.- Mimeo- 
graphed copies of a branch report where 
this plan was successfully carried out 
may be had upon application to this 
committee, 

Notice of the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Congress to be held at Prague, 
September 4-8, 1927, was given in the 
report of the Committee on International 
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Work. Mrs. C. E. St. John has been asked 
to supply information to any one planning 
to attend this Congress. 

Mrs. Robert H. Schacht, of Brookline, 
Mass., was elected a director to sueceed 
Miss Helen W. Greenwood, resigned. 

Loyalty to the faith, devoted service to 
the home church, and a keen sense of 
responsibility for the continued success of 
General Alliance interests, featured the 
reports of eight New England directors 
presented at this meeting. 


Notes from the Field 


PUEBLO, CoL., with only eight members 
and no church, is doing admirable social 
and philanthropic work throughout the 
city. ; 

Ayer, Mass., recently held a neighbor- 
borhood meeting, and among its guests 
were twenty-one members of the Groton 
branch. This church has made an ingeni- 
ous kitchenette in one of the back pews 
of the gallery, where the high-backed pew 
Keeps the equipment hidden. 

West NewrTon, Mass., reports an ex- 
tremely interesting meeting, when mem- 
bers from churches of other denominations 
contributed to the program, the subject 
being “My Personal Religion,’ presented 
in five-minute papers by different speakers. 

FRANKLIN, N.H., has an all-day sewing 
meeting every Thursday of the year at the 
homes of its members. 

Potter Piace, N.H., with only five mem- 
bers, has by means of suppers and fairs 
earned money sufficient to shingle the 
church. ‘ 

FRANCESTOWN, N.H., with twenty-seven 
members has recently installed a new fur- 
nace in the church. It is interested in 
maintaining Union preaching services dur- 
ing the summer. 

Community, NEw York Crry. The doll 
dressed by this branch, and sent with thou- 
sands of others to Japan for the Dolls’ 
Festival in March, was chosen to be named 
“Miss America,” as the most typical United 
States child. 

REDLANDS, Catir. The February number 
of The Atlantic Monthly contains an 
article, “The Stump Farm,” written by 
Hilda Rose, a Cheerful Letter corre- 
spondent of the Redlands Alliance Branch. 


Appeals 
Denominational: 
Green” Harbor -osaccaccnr cee aee $169.50 
Bugene, Gre. o0555. tes ae 115.50 
Pomons; Cafe 3 OF. 280020 coe ae ee 165.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah ............. 340.00 
Underwood, Minn. Us: 8 2S..ey 318.00 
Wittoda,: BC wotteeel ees . 90.00 
Meadville 242 «cn; -Ahenies ee 132.00 
Pacific eho) yo. iis akiaxs:< coves - 147.00 
Tuckerman School oi) oe «4 «nace we 248.00 
Recruiting the Ministry .......... 161.50 
Depariment Work: 
International. Committee : 
Channing House Student ....... 69.50 
Hungarian Relief (unlimited) 
BRNO. Borie son 5 aes ace eee 262.00 
BETS ES et Ie iy yA Seedy. os «. 249.75 
Mra.*Capek’s” Work” <-->, 2 se 258.50 


Mme. Loyson (unlimited) 

Southern Work Committee: 
Current Expense ....... ceeeee. £802.55 
Expansion (unlimited) 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of April 28, 1927. 


What Boston Reads 


A leading Boston bookshop reports the following list of books as having been most in demand 


during the month of February: 


The Delectable Mountains. 


FIcTIOoN 


Philopena. Henry Kitchell Webster. 
Doomsday. Warwick Deeping. 


Jill. 


Rivers to Cross. 
The Solitary Horseman. 


E. M. Delafield. ; 


Roland Pertwee. 
Emilie Loring. 


The Wind of Complication. Susan Ertz. 


Young Anarchy. 
A Woman in Exile. 


Sir Philip Gibbs. 
Horace A. Vachell. 


The Belated Reckoning. Phyllis Bottome. 


Palmerston. 
War Birds: A Diary of an Unknown Aviator. 
Main Street and Wall Street. 


Non-Ficrion 
Philip Guedalla. 


From Corsair to Riffian. Isabel Anderson. 


Psychology and Faith 
GEORGE R. DODSON 
INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RBLI- 


Gion. By Frank 8. Hickman, New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $3.00. 


The author of this book is both compe- 
tent and judicious. In sixteen chapters 
and 550 pages, he summarizes the conclu- 
sions of all the leading writers on the 
subject, adding his own very sensible com- 
ment. He treats of religious experience, 
its origin and nature, the personal, racial, 
and social factors involved, normal growth, 
conversion, worship, prayer, belief in God 
and in inspiration. A careful distinc- 
tion is made between philosophy, inclu- 
ding theology, and the psychology of 
religion. The function of the latter is de- 
clared to be to discover the laws under 
which the religious consciousness operates. 
No revolutionary ideas are advanced, but 
some important views are set forth which 
are not yet familiar to the public. Thus 
we are told that sometimes the rebellion 
of human nature against the accepted reli- 
gious mode is not so much a condemnation 
of human nature as of the religious mode. 
What needs changing is not human nature 
only, but social requirements. Of be- 
haviorism the author says that “in its 
attempt to reduce all human experience 
to the mechanical reaction of a bundle of 
nerves to chemico-physical stimuli, it 
strikes directly at the most significant 
thing in religion, namely, a personal faith 
in and attitude toward some Being in- 
finitely transcending the immediate en- 
vironment.” The author also agrees with 
Pratt that the Ames-King theory that the 
idea of God is nothing more than social 
focus is bad psychology. 

In dealing with the important subject 
of yalues, Mr. Hickman says that the reli- 
gious life, in one of its aspects, “may be 
regarded as the cherishing of the higher 


values of life.” This statement is incom- 
plete and far less adequate than that of 
Dean Inge: “Religion is the faith that 
gives substance to values. ... It is only 
by the path of value that we reach God 
at all. God is the Valor Valorum, the 
value of values, the supreme value.” 

The reviewer’s business is to describe 
this book, but it is hard to refrain from 
writing an essay on it, so keenly does it 
stimulate thought. One remark at least 
must be released. On page 504 we are 
told that “the psychology of religion is 


interested more in the subjective than in 


the objective aspects of the belief in God.” 
This is, of course, true. Psychology, like 
physics, studies certain aspects of reality 
and ignores the rest. And there is a 
tendency, in some minds, to deny the ex- 
istence of these ignored aspects. Psy- 
chology, ¢.g., can study the experience of 
worship, but with the reality of the object 
of worship it is not concerned. It must, 
therefore, be supplemented by philosophy 
and theology. When this is not done, the 
result, as stated in the recent words of a 
college president, is “the apparent subjec- 
tivization of religion. Psychology has 


‘substituted religious experience for revela- 


tion, autosuggestion for communion with 
God in prayer and mysticism, sublimation 
of instincts for devotion, reflexes for the 
soul, and group consciousness or the ideal 
wish-fulfillment for God.” 


Good Yarns 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. By Irvin 8. Cobb. 
New York: Oosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
$2.00. 

Irvin Cobb has won such fame as a 
humorist that we are apt to forget that, 
among American short-story writers, he 
stands in the first rank. Of his gifts for 
handling this difficult variety of fiction, 


Struthers Burt. 


William Z. Ripley. 


his latest volume offers convincing proof. 
Ladies and Gentlemen is a collection of 
short stories, every one of which is a 
model of its kind, dramatic, vivid, abound- 
ing in humorous touches, fragrant with a 
sympathy genuinely human. The central 
figure of each is a personality etched with 
delicacy, charm, and no little power. 
Choosing his subjects from various por- 
tions of the American scene, small towns, 
the Far West, as well as from his own 
beloved South, Mr. Cobb connects them 
with situations, some farcical, some tragic, 
wherein laughter and tears are blended 
with the skill of a true artist. We cannot 
remember when we have read a similar 
volume so thoroughly delightful. 
A.R. H. 


Reissued 


A WAYFARER IN THE DOLOMITES. By S. H. 
Hamor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.00. 


The publishers announce this book as 
a volume in the Wayfarer Series, a new 
series of travel books. How many know 
that the region of the Dolomites, a section 
of country divided between Austria and 
Italy previous to the war, but now mostly 
on Italian territory, is one of the most 
picturesque countries in Europe? This 
volume gives a pretty thorough descrip- 
tion of these remarkable mountains, passes 
and plateaus, which include a compass 
fifty miles square. After reading Mr. 
Hamor’s account, one wishes to visit this 
region of queer names and pronunciations, 
nestling villages, and whole-souled peas- 
ants, magnificent mountain peaks, and 
eastellated rocks. The place has modern 
significance, too; for in these impregnable 
fastnesses were fought some of the most 
fiercely contested battles of the World 
War. The volume was first published in 
1910. While the map of Burope has 


241 


242 


changed and the Dolomite region along 
with it, the natural features remain the 
same; and descriptions and instructions 
to yisitors apply to-day. The history of 
the: Dolomites, their botany and geology, 
are discussed. Special chapters are de- 
voted to the-customs of the peasantry. 
The last three chapters will appeal to 
lovers of mountain climbing, for they take 
those venturesome persons up all the more 
important groups of peaks. The volume 
is really an amplified guide book, but none 
the less interesting for that reason. 


Indian Folk ise 


SKUNNY WUNDY AND OTHER INDIAN 
By Arthur C. Parker (Gawaso Wanneh). 
York: George H. Doran Company. $3.90 

If you are. curious to know who Skunny 
Wundy is, you must read about him; but 
this much we can tell you: “Every night 
for a moon Fox told Skunny Wundy his 
tales of romance and adventure, and 
Skunny Wundy put them all in a bag 
made of otter skin, and hid it away for 
boys and girls to find when they came on 
earth.” Naturally, these stories explain 
many things that have always puzzled us— 
why Mr. Rabbit has long ears, and only 
one pair of long legs; why the Bear wears 
his tail short, and how Hah-no-wah (that’s 
the Turtle) acquired his very long neck. 
Many other interesting things happened 
when Ra-wen-io was making the animals 
and birds as they wanted to be. ‘The 
author, a descendant of Hiawatha, heard 
these tales from the lips of the old Indian 
story-tellers as they came to the house of 
his grandfather, Planter, one of the chiefs 
of the Seneca tribe. We are glad he 
remembered them all so well and that he 
has passed them on tous. With its attrac- 
tive cover resembling birch-bark, and many 
illustrations, fifteen of which are colored, 
children will love to own and read this 


TALES. 
New 


book. E. F. M. 
Master of Wild Life 
Sanctuary! Sanctuary! By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


A collection of nature essays, at first 
thought disconnected, but written with the 
familiar tang we have come to associate 
with Dr. Sharp's phrasing, where pungency 
suggests and makes vivid the wild life he 
loves to describe. As we read, however, 
the underlying unity of the theme gradu- 
ally comes out—the struggle of wild life 
in competition with human destructive- 
ness, and the relief which sanctuary brings 
to it. Sometimes the birds and plants 
seem to learn human ways, and adjust 
themselves to modern life; but in too many 
eases, as with our familiar heath hen on 
Martha’s Vineyard, the fight is a losing 
one, and the species seems doomed to ex- 
tinction. Ranging from Hingham and Co- 
hasset, in Massachusetts, to Santa Barbara, 
Calif.. and the. Three-Arch Rocks off the 
Oregon coast, there is a wide choice of 
subjects and material in this group of 
thirteen essays. The crow, the quail, the 
valuable garden toad, the elephants in the 
cireus, are familiar to Easterners, while 
the birds of Santa Barbara and the yellow- 
billed magpies are made wonderfully in- 
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teresting by the author. Dr. Sharp is such 
a good story-teller that he leavens what 
might become monotonous descriptions of 
plumage and habitat with fascinating in- 
cidents which he has seen and heard. He 
ought to try the short story some time as a 
medium of artistie expression. 

A real classic is “The Wildness of Bos- 
ton” perhaps the best thing of its kind the 
author has ever produced. Keen observa- 
tions of the wild life still persisting around 
the Hub, amusing incidents, literary quips, 
and much appreciation of those intangibles 
which give Boston its distinctive qualities 
as a city of culture, are all included in 
this well-organized and stimulating essay. 
Dr. Sharp closes the book with an intense 
plea for greater interest in nature, a 
deeper and more general love for the wild 
things about our doors. C. H. K. 


A Boy’s Adventure 


David GOES TO GREENLAND. By David Binney 


Putnam. New Yerk: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.75. 
Dayid’s second book to be published this 


fall is a record of the American Museum 
Greenland Expedition which went North 
in the spring of 1926. David’s thirteen 
years might well be doubled when Cap’n 
Bob Bartlett can say of him: “David is a 
thoroughbred and has a real, sane capacity 
for getting on.” From cover to cover. the 
honk breathes adventure which stirs a 
yital interest in the mind of every reader, 
young or old. _A plentiful sprinkling of 
photographs of the crew and of David 
(who looks like a blond Eskimo in his 
heavy, enyeloping furs) lends action to 
the text. Pictures of icebergs carrying 
their freight of polar bears give glimpses 
of everyday Arctic sights. Small, char- 
acteristic sketches by an Eskimo artist 
also point the reader ‘ ‘due north. ” And let 
no one overlook the amusing end papers 
by Don Dickerman. Not only has Dayid 
written a fascinating book: of travel, but 
he has shown a beauty and clarity of style 
which may well be the envy. of his older 
brothers of the pen, Not a ‘boy but will 
get many a thrill as he reads of Greenland 
as David knows it. You grown-ups, too, 
who remember faded dreams, will treasure 
David's book, anl envy the boy whose 
dreams came true. 


Hopeless Land 


CHILD or THE WILD. By Edison Marshall. 


New York: Cosmopolitan Book Oorporation. 
$2.00. ¥ 
In this story of Alaska and its in- 


fluence upon a boy shipwrecked at the age 
of seven upon its shores, Mr. Marshall 
has undertaken a theme of considerable 
interest and has handled it with no little 
skill. Admittedly, the book has no further 
pretension than to provide the reader 
with an hour’s entertainment. But in 
spite of Mr. Marshall’s shortcomings in 
style, there is much that recommends the 
book to one in search of the unusual in 
fiction. Mr.. Marshall’s deep knowledge 
of wild life in Alaska has enriched the 
story with a wealth of description of a 
portion of his country that the average 
American knows little about. 


“your 
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Tabloid Reviews 
Can THE CHURCHES Unite? A SyMPostuM. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.25. 


In anticipation of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order to be held in Lausanne 
this summer, this book has been prepace?. 
It contains a series of brief papers by’ 
variety of church leaders, representat: es 
of most of the faiths of orthodoxy. With 
candor and a spirit notable for its breadth 
of view, they consider many aspects of the 
problem of church unity. While indicat- 
ing not a few signs of promise that the 
divisions of evangelical Christianity are 
drawing together, the writers have noth- 
ing to say of the possibilities of a unity 
big enough to include rationalists. 

New TESTAMENT WOMEN AND PROBLEMS OF 
To-DAy. By Madeleine Sweeny Miller. New 
York: The Methodist Book Concern. 75 cents. 


Takes a number of New Testament 
women as types, tying them up in a vivid 
way with modern problems. As a sample, 
in a lesson on Martha these questions are 
asked: “Are you making it difficult for 
business associates to be Christians (a) by 
attitude toward their religion? 
(b) by indulging in little moral laxities, 


“such as leaving early, overstaying the 


lunch hour, faking illness, helping your- 
self to desk supplies, gossiping about the 
office force, overdressing to the. detriment 
of employees on lower salaries, undue 
familiarity with your employer, or en- 
couragement of ‘crushes’ by younger 
girls?” -Bait 
The book is cordially commended 6 
discussion groups of young women, a 
E.F, 
SPIRITUAL ADVENTURING. By Bertha Condé 
Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. $1.00: ° ~ 


Miss Condé isa Y. W.C. A. worker who 
is internationally known. These studies of 
Jesus’ way of life are evangelical in _tone, 
yet modern in spirit. They are also prac- 
tical in their bearing, being designed _ for 
group discussions as well as for personal 
study. Their purpose is well expressed in 
the significant sentence: “We need to test 
out the reality of that assurance of qur 
Master that the Kingdom of God is within 
us.” Some of the titles of the chapters 
are “Our Real Selves”; “Sight and In- 
sight”; “Some Tests in the Life of Love”; Q 
‘and “Getters and Spenders.” 


THE Girts Divine. By Ethel Tompkins 
Moose, Published by the Author. 


“Published by the author” is. usually 
a suspicious phrase in a reviewer's eyes. 
In the case of this book, the suspicion is 
justified. No reputable publisher would 
dare to issue a novel so full of rhetorical 
blunders and grammatical mistakes. Some 
of them are worthy to be accorded a place 
in THe Reeister’s column of ‘Pleasan- 
tries.” For instance, “She adjusted her 
headdress, the bandana hankerchief, with 
which she was never seen without.” 
There is little regard for the usual rule 
that a subject must agree with its verb. 
The tenses of verbs change with lightning 
rapidity. In the tangle of dependent and 
independent clauses, antecedents are quite 
forgotten. (Co = ** 


Jackie, Julie, and the Telltale Kittens 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Jackie’s old mother eat had four kit- 
tens. They were to be given away. 
Jackie’s mother said so. 

“T would feel worse about it if they 

were puppies,” Jackie told Julie when he 
was talking about it on Julie’s front steps. 
“You can train puppies, but you cannot 
teach kittens anything.” 
»*T wish my mother would let me 
have your darling little kittens,” Julie 
answered ; “but she says what your mother 
says, that one cat in a house is enough.” 

Julie sighed and Jackie did, too. 

“T only hope we will find a good home 
‘for them all,’’*he remarked. 

It was not easy to find homes for four 
kittens in the village where Jackie and 
Julie lived. The old mother cat smiled 
behind her paws as she thought about it 
when she washed her face. 


always kept the kittens so scrubbed and 
. cleaned it was hard to tell which was the 
prettiest. 
Jackie hoped he would have to keep them, 
so that they could be tigers in his circus 
some day during the long vacation. Be- 
sides, he loved them. 

On the Saturday after the last day of 
school, though, there were two surprises at 
Jackie’s house. One surprise was that 
Julie’s mother invited Jackie to go with 
her family to a picnic in the Peterkins 
‘woods, six miles away. They were to 
drive in the big wagon behind the two 
gray horses, and would leave at three 


o'clock in the afternoon, so that they © 


could reach home a little before dark. 
Julie’s mother wrote the invitation which 
Julie carried across the road. She waited 
for the answer. 

After she read the invitation, Jackie’s 
mother told the other surprise. It was 
about the kittens. 

“T have found a good home for the kit- 
tens,” she said slowly. “The miller needs 
them in his flour-mill, to scare the mice 
away. I promised him that I would send 
my little boy with the kittens in a basket, 
before five o’clock this afternoon. The 
miller and his wife are going to their 
daughter’s house for supper. It is a long 
way to the flour-mill, and it is half-past 
one o’clock now.” 

*“T will run with the kittens,” Jackie 
promised. “Pack them in a basket, and 
I will run to the miller’s house with them.” 

Jackie’s mother said, “Don’t run, There 
is plenty of time, even though you must 
take the kittens all the way to the miller’s 
house.” 

“Please let me go, too, begged Julie. 

Julie’s mother said yes, Julie could go, 


She purred | 
louder every day. That old mother cat | 


They were beautiful kittens. | 


and the old mother cat whispered some- 
thing to her kittens. Then away went 
Jackie and Julie, carrying the four kittens 
in a basket. 

Up hill and down dale they went across 
the fields and meadows on their way to 
the mill. A narrow brown path led them 
on and on. Just then, the small boy and 
girl did not stop to play by the brook 
where the violets grew. They walked and 
they walked and they walked. The kittens 
were heavy. Sometimes Jackie carried the 
basket and sometimes Julie. 

At last Jackie and Julie reached the top 
of the long high hill back of the mill and 
the miller’s house. They sit down to rest. 
The day was warm, and the children were 
both tired. They opened the basket to 
peep at the lively kittens. 

“They want to get out,” said Julie. 

She lifted the kittens out, and they 
‘played on the grass. They ran a little 
‘way down the green slope toward the mill. 

“Tet’s run away and leave the kittens,” 
said Jackie. “If the miller looks up he 
‘will see them coming down the hill. Any- 
iway, they will go to the door and mew. 
‘Tu tell them where to go and everything 
‘and then let’s run away so we won’t have 
to say good-by and waste any more time!” 

The next minute Jackie picked up tke 
basket and then he and Julie ran so fast 
they had to sit down and rest again by 
the brook, After they rested and picked 
blue violets a few minutes, they walked 
home. 

Julie went into Jackie’s house with him. 
There sat the miller and his wife, visiting 
with Jackie’s mother. They were all smil- 
ing. Jackie and Julie had to shake hands 
with the miller and his wife. 

“We came for the kittens,” the miller 
explained. 

“Do you know where the kittens are 
now?” Jackie’s mother asked. She spoke 
sadly. 

Julie began to ery, but Jackie dug his 
bare toes into a pink rose in the carpet, 
and looked as if he wished he could dig 
down to China. He was suddenly red as 
the poppies that grew beside the garden 
gate. It was so still Jackie could hear a 
bumble bee buzzing outside the window. 
At last he lifted his head and, gazing 
straight at his mother, he told the truth. 

“T shooed the kittens down the long hill 
and told them to go to the miller’s house 
and mew at the kitchen door. And now 
I will have to go and hunt for the poor 
little things—and—Julie, I can’t go to the 
picnic !” 

“But you can go to the picnic, and I 
am so glad!” exclaimed Jackie’s mother. 


She put her arms around her boy and 
kissed him right before the miller and 
his wife and Julie. 

“You are glad I didn’t do as you told 
me to?” inquired Jackie in great surprise, 
as he squirmed away so he wouldn’t be 
kissed again before company. 

“No, I am glad that you told the truth,” 
his mother answered. “You see, the kit- 
tens got here before you did, and told us 
about you and your doings just as plainly 
as if they could talk. Their mother prob- 
ably told them to come straight home and 
they obeyed. Please open the cupboard 
door, Jackie.” 

He did, and out tumbled the four kit- 
tens and the old mother cat. Every one 
laughed. 

Then the miller. said: “We must take 
our kittens now and jog along toward 
home, or we'll be late to supper at Susan’s. 
We will feed the kittens cream and keep 
them shut up for a few days so they won’t 
come back again to their old mother cat. 
Besides,” he added, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “I promised the mice at the flour-mill 
that I would bring them four kittens, and 
I must be a man of my word. There is 
nothing like a clear conscience. Don’t let 
even a mouse catch you dodging the truth!” 

“There, there, don’t tease the children,” 
said the miller’s wife, gently. “And Jackie, 
I hope you and Julie will enjoy your 
picnic !” 

They did. 

[All rights reserved] 


Hitting the Nail on the Head 
MARGARET HILL 


Aunt Nan and Uncle Ben Cutter wrote 
and asked their eight-year-old nephew, 
Jimmy Brewster, to spend a whole month 
of his summer vacation with them on their 
New Hampshire farm. Jimmy, who had 
never, for more than a week at a time, 
been away from his suburban home near 
Boston, clamored to go, and even looked 
up trains, with his father’s help, to see 
how quickly he could get there after the 
closing of school, even though that happy 
date was still a month away. 

“T don’t know,” said Mother, shaking her 
head dubiously. “If he’d stay on the farm 
when he got there! But by the second day, 
he’d know every corner of that farm, and 
by the third day, every hill would be an 
invitation for a climb, every brook would 
lure him to follow it.” 

“Oh, let him go!” urged Father, who 
cherished his own happy memories of 
country summers. “It'll be the making of 
him. I hate to see any good dog tied up, 
and I hate to see any lively boy cooped up 
all summer.” 

“T don’t call this cooping,”’ said Mother, 
looking out of the window at tall trees 
and orderly gardens. 
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“It is, compared to the real country. 
Hie’s going. I’m doing the deciding this 
time. Let’s call him and tell him, and 
have the fun of seeing him happy for the 
next month, thinking about it.” 

Aunt Nan smiled over the letter she re- 
eeived two days afterwards from Jimmy’s 
mother. ‘You’d think we lived in constant 
peril of our lives,’ she said to Uncle Ben; 
then added, “And I suppose I'd feel just 
the same way if I had a little boy eight 
years old, and was letting him go away 
from me for the first time. I’ll write her 
the nicest letter I can.’’ In part, Aunt 
Nan’s letter said: Sige SEA 

“No children do get lost here, though I 
know the country seems pretty big to you, 
compared to the smallness of Jimmy! I 
have an idea he'll be contented to stay 
right here on the farm, without watching. 
We'll think of things to interest him, if he 
doesn’t think of plenty, himself, and I’m 
sure we'll hit the nail on the head. If you 
knew how excited we are to think of hay- 
ing a jolly little boy with us for one short 
month !” 

“Short month!” Mother lifted serious 
eyes to meet Father's laughing ones. 

“He’s not going to the North Pole,” re- 
minded he. “Perhaps they could be in- 
duced to keep him five weeks and let you 
and me go up and get acquainted with our 
country son for the extra week. Don’t 
load him up with dress-up clothes, will 
you? Jimmy and I are going shopping 
next Saturday afternoon. We know just 
what we want in the line of overalls and 
sneakers.” 

So the days sped by, the last day of 
school came, and the first train thereafter 
took Jimmy, alone and important, to New 
Hampshire. 

When his station came, he jumped off 
the train right into Aunt Nan’s arms, and 
got the very same kind of hug that his 
mother had given him at the beginning of 
his journey. Uncle Ben: shook hands with 
him so hard that he wondered if he could 
use that hand again all summer, but he 
forgot all about it when Uncle Ben said: 

“Come over to the store with me. I 
waited to get the nails till you came, so 
you could pick out the kinds you want, 
yourself. And a hammer, anda saw, of 
course, too. I know the kinds I like my- 
self, but I wasn’t sure of what you liked, in 
the carpenter line.” 

“Tll wait in the flivver,” Aunt Nan 
called after them as the two started across 
the road for the ‘General Store.” She 
laughed happily to herself as she watched 
the important little figure swinging along 
in step with his big uncle. 

It was a full half-hour later that Uncle 
Ben and Jimmy stowed their parcels in 
the flivver. 

“Busy days ahead!’ said Uncle Ben, 
soberly. “I’ve been telling Jimmy all the 
things that need fixing on the farm. 
More than any one man can ’tend to. He 
thinks he can help me out with a good 
many of the tinkering jobs. Perhaps you 
have some things you'd like to have fixed 
in the house, too.” 

“T have dozens,” said Aunt Nan, as 
soberly ; and for the five miles home, they 
discussed fences that needed patching, 
barn stalls that really should be one board 
higher, porch steps that-must have a few 
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extra nails driven in at once, shelves in 
the woodshed that were crying to be put in 
place, and on and on, till Jimmy, patting 
his bags of nails and screws, and the 
bundle of new tools of his own choosing, 
swelled with eagerness to be at these jobs. 

“Why!” he suddenly exclaimed. “Why, 
my father got the kind of overalls that 
have pockets in ’em for tools and rulers 
and nails! We did my shopping together, 
my father and I. And he got that kind 
of overalls!” 

“You jump into a pair of them, then, 
the minute we get home,” said Uncle Ben. 
“That’s the kind of father to have.” 

In less than five minutes after Aunt Nan 
left him in his clean, airy room under the 
eaves, Jimmy ran down to the kitchen in 
overalls and sneakers. “All ready!” he 
said. ‘“‘Let’s begin on those jobs!” 

“That's what I say,’ said Uncle Ben, 
looking as happy as his small nephew. 
“Not a minute to waste on this farm! 
We'll be back by dinner time,” he called 
back to Aunt Nan. Again Aunt Nan 
laughed happily to herself, as she watched 
the two stride toward the barn. 

“Here’s my pile of lumber odds and 


The Day Before April 


The day before April 
Alone, alone, 

I walked in the woods 
And I sat on a stone. 


I sat on a broad stone, 
And sang to the birds. 
The tune was God’s making, 
But I made the words. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


Sentence Sermon 


Thou leadest me by unsought ways. 


—Samuel Longfellow. 


ends,” Uncle Ben was explaining to Jimmy, 
in one end of the barn. “Help yourself to 
anything you need. Lots of little things 
you can make, if you've a mind to, besides 
patching up jobs. Trough ‘for the little 
chickens to eat out of. And a little milk- 
ing stool for yourself—that is, if you want 
to help me with the milking.” 

“Milk!” said Jimmy joyously. ‘You're 
going to let me milk? You show me how 
to make it, Unele Ben, and Ill have my 
stool done by dinner time!” 

After dinner Jimmy raced back to the 
barn. “He doesn’t know a thing about 
tools,” Uncle Ben told Aunt Nan, “but he's 
going to learn like lightning.” 

“Do you think it’s going to be a difficult 
problem to keep him on the farm?’ asked 
Aunt Nan, and they both laughed. 

“That’s fine!” approved Uncle Ben, when, 
in the afternoon, Jimmy brought him the 
finished milking stool. “Yes, sir, you'll do 
your first milking to-night. Want to come 
down to the lower pasture with me? I’m 
going to mend a fence.” 

“Tll help you,” said Jimmy eagerly, 
running for nails and hammer. Soon the 
two were hammering away together on the 
broken fence. ‘There we are,” said Uncle 
Ben. “Takes only half the time with you 
to help me. See this clump of trees? 
Pretty little place, don’t you think? 
You can call this your corner, if you 
want to. Build a hut down here if you 
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want to. Yes, take as much lumber from 
the pile as you need. Plenty of lumber for 
anything you want to build.” 

“A hut of my own!” 

“Why not? I'll help you with the posts, 
if they’re too heavy for one man. Build a 
bunk in your hut, and a table—anything 
you want. Boys like huts, so I hear.” — 

“IT never thought I’d have one!” burst 
from Jimmy. 

Day in and day out Jimmy’s hammer 
rang, Jimmy’s saw buzzed. 

“Easiest child to amuse I ever saw,” 
Uncle Ben confided to Aunt Nan, when, in 


the third week, the carpenter jobs were 


still in full swing. 

“He hasn’t been off the farm once,” said 
Aunt Nan, “and you can’t possibly miss 
knowing where he is, with that hammer 
and saw doing overtime duty.” 

“Getting handy as a earpenter with 
those tools,” boasted Uncle Ben. ‘Wish 
they’d let him stay all summer.” 

“Goodness, won’t it be lonesome when 
the hammering stops!” said Aunt Nan. 
“Perhaps they will let him, after their 
week’s visit.” 

Jimmy’s father and mother came the 
fifth week; and Jimmy, glad to see them 
though he was, spared them little time 
from his many jobs. 

“You're invited to my hut for a party 
this afternoon,” said he, the first morning 
at breakfast. “Aunt Nan said she’d make 


’freshments.” 

‘Your hut? Who made it?’ asked 
Father, beaming at his brown, alert 
country boy. 

“He makes everything himself,’ said 


Uncle Ben, proudly. “Got enough chairs 
to go round, Jimmy?” 

‘No,’ said Jimmy, “thav’s what I’m 
going to do now, make one more!” 

“Make a chair!” gasped Mother in such 
bewilderment that Uncle Ben and Aunt 
Nan told the tale of their simple scheme, 
and its complete success. Jimmy had 
darted from the table, and his distant ham- 
mering was a steady accompaniment to 
the tale. 

“T told you in my letter, before he came, 
that we’d think of schemes for hitting the 
nail on the head,” said Aunt Nan. 

Father exploded into laughter. “And he 

has been hitting them on the head all 
summer! He has had the best play of his 
life.” 
. “That’s because he thinks he’s been 
working,” said Aunt Nan. ‘And he has, 
really. You should see ali the clever jobs 
he’s done.” 

“Hitting nails on the head, in all of 
them!” joked Father. : 

“You see, you know where he is every 
minute,” Aunt Nan was explaining to 
Mother. “Of course I know how you miss 
him; but if you could let us have him till 
school\starts, I don’t think you need worry 
about him, and we both want him so 
much.” ' 

“We'll be thankful to have him stay,” 
said Father. “I’m making all vacation 
decisions this summer.” 

“You certainly did hit the nail on the 
head!” said Mother, smiling at Aunt Nan, 
who said quickly: : 

“Not I! It’s Jimmy who has hit thou- 
sands of ’em on the head this summer!” 


[All rights reserved] 
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- Memorial to Priestley’s ees for Chapel 


© part of the plan for 

the proposed recon- 
struction of the parish 
house of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has aroused 
more interest than the 
chapel, the interior of 
which is shown in the 
accompanying architect’s 
drawing. For this chapel, 
the church has been 
offered a carved oak 
reredos and Communion 
table, a memorial to a 
granddaughter of Joseph 
Priestley, given by her 
son, Joseph Priestley 
Button. With the panels, 
these will completely fill 
one end of the chapel. 
The memorial is now in 
the Unitarian Church in 
Germantown, Pa.; but as 
this church is erecting 
a Georgian church, the 
Gothic reredos and 
panels were returned to 
the donor, who gener- 
ously offered them for 
the new chapel in 
memory of a woman 
reared in the Phila- 
delphia church. 

The chapel will be 
used for the Sunday- 
school devotional serv- 
ice, candle-light services, 
Communion, baptisms 
and weddings, and for summer services. 
As the chapel will be directly accessible 
from the street, it is planned to have it 
open all the time for rest and meditation. 


Dr. Barton, Dr. Westwood, 
Speak at Unitarian Club 


Dr. William E. Barton, Congregationalist 
clergyman, lecturer, author, biographer, 
and Dr. Horace Westwood, mission 
preacher for the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, were the speakers at the meeting 
of the Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., 
March 9. Dr. Barton, who is the father 
of Bruce Barton, gave the address of the 
evening, telling “The Adventures of a 
Biographer in Relation to Lincoln and 
Washington.” Dr. Barton’s account of the 
infinite labors and difficulties encountered 
in getting at the facts of the life of 
Lincoln, in sifting testimony, verifying 
stories, justified the term “adventures.” 

Preceding Dr. Barton, Dr. Westwood 
briefly related personal experiences in con- 
ducting missions throughout the country. 
He asserted that if the Protestant minis- 
ters of this country had given their own 
people what they themselves knew about 
modern Biblical scholarship, there would 
not have been the sorry spectacle of a 
Modernist-Pundamentalist conflict as it is 
waged to-day. The mission of liberal reli- 
gion, he added, may be epitomized in the 
words from Genesis: “Let there be light.” 

Dr. Barton said that he would like 
nothing better than to conduct a revival 


among Unitarians. But he went on seri- 
ously to preface his address with four 
questions as to religion in these days: 

1. Will the new psychology leave room 
for a valid religious experience? 

2. Will science push God over the 
horizon? 

3. Will science leave room for a "valid 
ethic, and will religion have anything to 
do with it? 

4. Do the teachings of Christianity hold 
a solution for the great present-day world 
problems? 


Volunteer Lay Preachers 


William J. Burns of Topeka, Kan., a 
Laymen’s League chapter counselor, Judge 
Frank Doster and J. H. Sawtell of the 
Topeka League chapter, and Professors 
Collier and Sturges of Washburn College 
have volunteered to conduct services and 
preach in the Unitarian Church of Law- 
rence, Kan., during the illness of the min- 
ister, Rev. Wilson M. Backus. Mr. Burns 
will preach on March 27. These Topeka 
men and others will render a similar sery- 
ice to the Plymouth Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church in Salina, Kan., while it is 
without a minister. 


Sr. Louis, Mo—To help clarify thinking 
on the present-day revolution in religious 
thinking, Dr. George R. Dodson is preach- 
ing at the Church of the Unity a series 
of pre-Easter sermons on “Christianity 
Facing the Sunrise of a New Day.” 
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PARISH HOUSE CHAPEL, PHILADELPHIA, FROM ARCHITECT’S DRAWING 


Church in Franklin, N.H., 


in Rededication Service 


Unitarians of Franklin, N.H., held a 
special rededication service for their newly 
remodeled house of worship on March 2. 
Rey. Wilton FE. Cross, the minister, Rey. 
Harl C. Davis of Concord N.H., and Dr. 
George F. Patterson, field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, partici- 
pated in the service, and Dr. Maxwell 
Savage preached the sermon of rededica- 
tion. His father, Dr. Minot J. Savage, 
preached the sermon at the dedication of 
the chureh forty-four years ago. The 
original building was re-erected in 1882, 
and the society was organized in Decem- 
ber, 1879. 

The Evening Alliance of this church pro- 
vided the furnishings for the church parlor 
and dedicated this room at a service on 
February 15. The Women’s Alliance 
branch furnished the stage. A new me- 
morial organ, the gift of the Moses T. 
Stevens’ heirs of North Andover, Mass., is 
soon to be installed. The original organ 
was given to the church by Mrs. Charlotte 
Stevens. A description of the remodeling 
work done on the church was published in 
Tue Reorster of February 3. 

Mr. Cross, the minister, edits The Liberal 
Ohristion organ of the New Hampshire 
Unitarian churches, and has been presi- 
dent of the Franklin Chamber of Com- 
merce, besides holding other ae in 
the city. 
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Last Year, Next Year, With the Churches 


Annual meetings hear reports, elect officers, plan for future 


HE REGISTER makes note of every 

annual meeting of the churches that 
comes to its attention. Following are re- 
ports of meetings held this year, not here- 
tofore recorded: j 


GARDNER, Mass.—Reports showed that 
the society enjoyed a prosperous year. 
Although the church property was badly 
damaged by fire last month, the insurance 
adjustment was favorable, and repairs will 
be effected shortly. <A special committee 
will work with the executive committee 
on the question of repairs. Lewis A. 
Wright was re-elected clerk of the society 
for the forty-third consecutive year. Mr. 
Wright has filled the office since the or- 
ganization of the society, with the sole 
exception of the first year. 

Other officers elected were: Treasurer, 
Ernest L. Kendall; auditor, Max B. 
Stevens; Executive Committee, Miss Laura 
Coburn, Mrs. Lewis C. Travers, Paul L. 
Cody, Marvin C. French, Lewis C. Travers, 
and Clarence W. Hartwell. Mr. Travers 
and Mr. Hartwell are new members, 
succeeding Mareus N. Wright and Arthur 
L. Hartwell. 


TorprkA, Kan,.—Trustees elected were 
Judge Frank Doster, Chester Woodward, 
T. A. McNeal, J. H. Sawtell, Herbert 
Langsdorf, Mrs. E. C. Gilligan, Mrs. C. W. 
Shepard, Mrs. Georgia Ober, Mrs. Guilford 
Dudley. Annual reports were made by 
Rey. Clifton Merritt Gray, Chester Wood- 
ward, William J. Burns, Dr. Dorothy 
Nicoll, Mrs. Alice Oxnard, Mrs. W. E. 
MeVey,—Herbert Langsdorf, Dr. Grace 
Keiser; and Don Foster. Charles F, Ander- 
son was elected treasurer of a fund for a 
new organ. 


PorTLAND, OreE.—The following trustees 
were elected for a term of three years: 
BE. W. Mersereau, Mrs. George M. Allen, 
Samuel R. Norton. At the first meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, following the annual 
meeting, Dr. BE. M. Griffin was elected to 
fill a vacancy, and the following officers 
were chosen: Lloyd J. Wentworth, modera- 
tor; Clarence J. Young, vice-moderator ; 
Dr. L. E. Griffin, secretary-treasurer. The 
meeting was largely attended. Some 
changes in the original constitution were 
made. E. W. Mersereau, the superinten- 
dent of the church school, reported the 
school in excellent condition. His report 
was received with enthusiasm. 


MonrTretier, Vt.—Action was taken 
toward the building of.a new parsonage 
and a canvass for funds for this purpose 
during April. The meeting was largely 
attended and a year of prosperity and 
accomplishment was reported. New mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee elected 
were Miss Lonie Clarke, Mrs. George Iu. 
Blanchard, and Robert F. Bliss. Joseph 
G. Brown is chairman of the committee. 


Boston, Mass. (Bulfinch Place Chureh). 
The retiring minister, Dr. Christopher. R. 
Eliot, pointed to the annual meeting as 
the time when the feeling of interest and 
responsibility should be renewed. The 
following officers and committees were 
elected: Secretary, Joseph Jones; treas- 


urer, O. A. MeMurdie; auditor, Ezra 
F. Breed; Hospitality Committee, Mrs. 
Frederick L. Turner, Mrs. F. Tibbetts, Mrs. 
William Gess, Mrs. Richard A. Higgins, 
and Francis F. Haskell; Supper Com- 
mittee, Mrs. John 8. Carlson, Mrs. Edith 
Hine, Mrs. Rose Leavens, Mrs. Alice 
Shackford, and Miss Helen G. Green. As 
the meeting ended, everyone rose and stood 
for a few minutes to greet Rey. Robert W. 
Jones, the new minister, and his wife. 


West Newron, Mass. (First Church) — 
George H. Ellis was chosen moderator. 
Changes were made in the by-laws. Sum- 
ner Robinson, Joseph T. Gilman, and Sin- 
clair Weeks were elected as endowment 
trustees. Other members of the Board are 
Robert H. Loomis, Robert HE. Mandell, 
Wilbur D. Gilpatric, Miss Lucy E. Allen, 
Mrs. Roy R. Merchant, and Mrs. Charles 
R. Lauriat, Jr. The trustees have or- 
ganized and elected Mr. Weeks chairman, 
Mr. Francis Newhall was elected treasurer 
and collector, and J. Mervin Allen, clerk. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Hugh McKennan 
Landon, Henry H. McNamee, and Mrs. 
Jessy Wallin Heywood were elected trus- 
tees; Victor Rudolph Jose, Jr., was chosen 
president ; Dr. Charles O. McCormick, vice- 
president ; Charles H. Hagedon, secretary ; 
and Dr. Jules H. P. Gauss, treasurer. Re- 
ports showed a flourishing condition of 
the church. Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks, the 
minister, in his report, recalled having 
preached six times during the year at the 
First Unitarian Chureh in Shelbyville, Ill. 


Fircusurec, Mass.—tThe following officers 
were elected: Frederick W. Porter, presi- 
dent of trustees; Robert H. Bingham, 
Miss Irene C. Cowles, Mrs. Philip W. 
Heath, Richard Stiles, Mrs. Frederick H. 
Thompson, Jr., and William L. Walker, 
trustees; John G. Faxon, clerk, and Miss 
Cora P. Blanchard, treasurer. 


OmMAHA, Nes—These trustees were 
chosen: William Phillips, Dr. W. N. Ander- 
son, Mrs. Clinton Brome. It was esti- 
mated that the congregation will have 
subscribed $375 more to the budget of 1927 
than it did to the 1926 budget. 


LOWELL, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected: Clerk, Haven G. Hill; 
treasurer, Edward T. Wilder; collector, 
Frederick A. Tuttle; auditors, George O. 
Robertson and Harold M. Fox. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra.—The Liberal Lay- 
men’s League, after keeping open the 
church in the absence of a minister, and 
supplying a minister’s service since July 1, 
turned the work over to the newly elected 
chureh officers. The minister, Rev. James 
C. Coleman, was unanimously elected for 
another year. 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass,—Various reports of 
the finances and allied organizations 
showed the parish to be in a flourishing 
condition. The church begins its sixth 
year of the ministry of Rey. Edward H. 
Cotton, with anticipations of continued 
prosperity and progress. Most of the 
officers will continue in office. To replace 
those whose terms have expired the follow- 
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ing were chosen: Treasurer, Arthur Bart- 
lett; member of the Board of Trustees to 
serve three years, Frederick Farley; 
auditors, Ackley Slee, Arthur Swasey; 
trustee of the Storey fund, Joseph Worm- 
stead. The speaker, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, of Brookline, Mass., gave an in- 
spiring addresy 


BurraLo, N.Y—The following were 
elected as trustees for terms of three 
years: Louis F. Wing and Mrs. Irving 
Underhill. Carlton E. Ladd _ succeeds 
Charles Blair as chairman of the Board. 
Three new members were elected to the 
Parish Council for terms of three years: - 
Carlton Townsend, Edward Edwards, and 
Miss Ella C. Bilder. 


LEoMiInsTER, Mass.—The Parish Com- 
mittee will consist of Mrs. George H. Cook, 
Edgar BH. Bullard, Dr. Ernest S. Lincoln, 
and Herbert W. Burbank. The trustee for 
three years will be Marvin Sherwin, and 
for two years, John C. Rahm. The 
auditors will be Frank Farnsworth, Wil- 
liam Holden, and Edward Earl. The 
treasurer and collector is George HE. 
Bourne. The parish clerk is William B. 
Harl. Rev. Arthur B. Whitney made 
several suggestions for the betterment of 
the parish. : 


New York Ciry (All Souls Church).— 
The chief missionary activity reported for 
the year was the broadcasting of sermons 
by the minister, Dr. Minot Simons, for 
two three-month periods. Letters were 
sent to 2,000 residents of the neighbor- 
hood, and increased advertising space 
taken in local college papers. Reports of 
affiliated organizations indicated increased 
memberships and enlarged useful activi- 
ties. The year showed a gain in current 
income of $1,415.90. For the removal of 
the church to a more suitable location, a 
total of $303,932.28 has been received in 
moneys, pledges, and assurances. The 
following are the officers of All Souls for 
the ensuing year: President, Rudolph C. 
Neuendorffer ; vice-president, Francis 
Rogers; Standing Committee, Mr. Neu- 
endorffer, Mr. Rogers, and Dr. John W. 
Draper. Elliot 8. Benedict was appointed 
secretary, and Ysbrand B. Haagsma, 
treasurer. As Mr. Haagsma died soon 
after the annual meeting, Lawrence I. 
Grinnell was appointed. The president 
appointed the following chairmen of com- 
inittees: Charities, George L. Cheney; 
Parish Activities, Mrs. Maléolm Good- 
ridge; Music, Francis Rogers; Flowers, 
Miss Caroline Crocker.. The new trustees, 
elected for a term of three years, were 
George R. Bishop, Mrs. Malcolm Good- 
ridge, and Francis Rogers. 


Lay Service at Columbus, Ohio 


Men of the Independent -. Protestant 
Church of Columbus, Ohio, held a lay- 
men’s service on February 27. Three brief 
addresses on the general theme, “The 
Attitude of the Men of This Generation 
toward the Church and Religion,” were 
given by a prominent merchant, a manu- 
facturer, and the head of -the electrical 
engineering department in the Trades High 
School. Rey. John F. Meyer of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship is pastor of this church. — 
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A Mission in Marblehead 


Essex Conference ministers conduct meetings and preach 


"HE evening mission which was con- 

ducted at Marblehead, Mass., February 
28—March 3, was unusual among Unitarian 
ventures in that, although it was sponsored 
and directed by the local church, it was 
eonducted by the ministers of the Essex 
Conference, while delegations from the 
various churches in the Conference were 
present at the services. 

At the last meeting of the Essex Con- 
ference, held at Gloucester, Mass., in the 
autumn of 1926, Rev. Robert P. Doremus 
of the Gloucester church offered the sug- 
gestion that missions be held in the various 
churches of..the Conference during the 
winter and spring. At a later meeting of 
ministers and laymen to consider the 
project, the churches in the Conference 
found themselves unable to conduct a mis- 
sion that year, with the exception of the 
Marblehead church. Agreement was made 
that, if the church at Marblehead would 
venti’ the experiment, thé ministers 
would co-operate. 

Accordingly, the following mission pro- 
gram -was arranged: Dr. Howard C. Gale, 
“A -Unitarian’s Interpretation of Man’s 
Duty”; Rev: Miles Hanson, “A Unitarian’s 
Interpretation of the Church”; Rev. Ben- 
jamin R. Bulkeley, “A Dnitarinws Inter- 
pretation of God’; Rey. Fred R. Lewis, 
“A Unitarian’s Interpretation of Youth” ; 
Rey. Thomas H. Billings, “A Unitarian’s 
Interpretation of Jesus’; Rev. Samuel C. 
Beane; “A Unitarian’s Impression of Im- 
tality”; Rev. William W. Locke, “A 
Unitarian’s Interpretation of Organiza- 
tion”; and Rey. Robert P. Doremus, “A 
Unitarian’s Interpretation of Prayer.” 
Theré were two addresses of. twenty 
minutes each evening. A brief organ re- 
cital preceded each service; the singing 
was congregational, with Louis Schalk as 
leader; and an offering was taken the last 
evening. Although the attendances were 


not record-breaking, they were good, with | 


158 present Wednesday evening, when the 
mission reached its climax. 

The note of dedication and reconsecra- 
tion, sounded the first evening and con- 
tinued through the mission, was em- 
phasized in the music and in the addresses. 
Little attempt was made to attract with 
display of names, special music, or sensa- 
tional advertising. But the people came 
night aiter night, becoming more and more 
enthusiastic with each service. Before 
the series of meetings was over, the town 
was talking about the Unitarians and 
What they believed. The local parish was 
ftevived; and each evening, delegations 
carried home’to their churches enthusiasm 
for their own work. 

Several hundred pieces of literature 
were carried away from the church. The 
Marblehead Messenger, The Lynn Item, 
and The Salem Evening News carried more 


than one hundred inches of announce- 


ments and reports. 


No interested person who was present — 


at those services questions the possibility 
of any Unitarian church holding a success- 
ful series of week-day meetings, provided 
proper methods are followed and the 


_ ground _.carefully prepared beforehand. _ 


‘noon services in ‘Boston, Mass.; 


_tion 


The evangelical church is sound in its dis- 
covery that its members need periodic 
reviving... The revival has good psychology 
back of it. It need not be sensational, or 
falsely emotional. Liberal revivals; in 
nearly every instance, haye set good, 
wholesome influences at work, with hun- 
dreds hearing the message and thousands 
reading it. } 
The idea of a conference mission, tried 
successfully at Marblehead, will un- 
doubtedly be continued another séason by 
other churches in the Essex Conference. 


Dr. Krumbine at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Miles Henry Krumbine, of the Park- 
side Evangelical Lutheran Church, Buffalo, 
N.Y., will preach at the King’s Chapel 
Tuesday to 
Friday, March 29 to April 1. Dr. 
Krumbine was ordained to the Lutheran 
ministry in 1914. He served pastorates in 


‘Grace Church, Altoona, Pa., and the. First 
‘Church, Dayton,: Ohio, and was. called. to 


the Parkside Church in Buffalo in 1926. 
He is well known in the field of religious 
education. In 1920 he founded and con- 
ducted a summer school of religious eduea-: 
tion in connection with his church, and he 
is a member of the General Committee of 
the Religious Association of America. 
There will be an organ recital at 12.15 
o’clock on Monday. 


AvueustTa, Mu.—An attractively printed 
eight-page pamphlet printed for distribu- 
describes the work of All Souls 
Unitarian Church and its various organi- 
zations. ; : 
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The Liberal Lenten Pulpit 


Rey. George A. Mark, minister of the 
First Church (Unitarian), Somerville, 
Mass, is preaching during Lent a series of 
sermons on the faith of Unitarians as 
affirmed by the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, as follows: March 13, 
“We worship the living God, our Father 
and our Friend’; March 20, “We are 
disciples of Jesus of Nazareth, teacher of 
the love of God and the way of life’; 
March 27, “We believe in the infinite 
worth of man and his power of unending 
growth”; April 3, “We believe in liberty, 
democracy, and law, as essential to human 
progress”; April 10, “We pray for help to 
worship God sincerely, and to serve our 
brothers faithfully’; April 17, “We ever 
seek more truth and light.” 

Rev. James C. Duncan is preaching this 
series of sermons in the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Clinton, Mass., on “The Old 
Faith ina New Light”: Mareh 6, “God— 
the Evolver of the Universe’; March 13, 
“Jesus—the Leader of the World’; March 
20, “The Holy Ghost—the Spirit of Truth” ; 
March .27, “The Holy Catholic Churech— 
the Church Universal”; April 3, “The Com- 
munion of Saints—the Fellowship of the 
Good”; April 10, “The Forgiveness of 
Sins—the Life of Love”; April 17, ‘The 
Resurrection and Life Everlasting—the 
Immortal Hope.” 


Ministerial Union Meeting 


At the regular meeting of the Greater 
Boston branch of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union, Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., March 28, at 11 a.m., Dr, George 
F, Patterson wil speak on “The Work of 
the Fellowship Committee,” and Rev. Fred 
R.. Lewis will discuss “Recruiting the 
Ministry.” 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY -MAN’S FAITH IN GOD 


By Groren R. 


‘Dopson, Ph.D. 


A Sermon preached in King’s Chapel, Boston 
A. U. A. Series, No. 306 
Order by number, not by title 


The religious troubles of the twentieth-century man are incidents of his growth. 
He who has failed to keep abreast of the creative religious thinking of the last fifty 


as it is in science. 


It is in religion 


years is a long way. behind. . Religious ideas must be constantly revised in the direetion of adequacy 


and truth. 


Published for free distribution in reasonable quantities. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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A new Easter Service in which the whole ‘church school takes part, and | 


a dramatié presentation of the Easter message to be acted 
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Minnesota, Oklahoma, North Carolina 


These states deal defeat to pro-dogma bills 


Aes ALL the redoubtable efforts of 
Dr. W. B. Riley, Fundamentalist 
leader, of Minneapolis, Minn., to ban eyolu- 
tion from the teaching of biological 
science in that State, the sanity of Min- 
nesota legislators asserted itself and killed 
Dr. Riley’s bill and his hopes for any such 
legislation for another two years, at least. 
The Oklahoma House of Representatives 
squelched an anti-evolution bill by with- 
drawing it from the calendar, How an 
anti-evolution rider to a textbook bill was 
finally voted down by the people of this 
State has been told in THE REGISTER. A 
second attempt in North Carolina to enact 
a pro-Bible law has failed, a correspondent 
informs THE REGISTER; the defeat in 1927, 
he says, was more decisive than it was in 


Chapel of Colored Church 
to be Named for Dr. Buck 


A recent article in THE REGISTER, en- 
titled “Colored Community Church Must 
Quit or Get Building,” told of the work of 
Rey. Samuel O. Weems among the colored 
people of North Cambridge, Mass. The 
interest of the churches in Cambridge is 
due to the Post-Office Mission Committee, 
and is an evidence of the far-reaching 
results of their work. 

More than ten years ago, Rev. Samuel 
O. Weems applied to the First Parish 
branch of the Post-Office Mission Com- 
mittee for Unitarian literature. Mrs. 
Grace E. W. Reilly took great interest in 
the work which Mr. Weems was doing, 
supplied him with sermons, and was the 
first of a chain of interested individuals 
which has extended among the eleven 
churches of North Cambridge. Mr. Weems 
is spreading a liberal faith among the 
eolored people, and has distributed Uni- 
tarian sermons among the people with 
whom he has worked on the Boston and 
Maine Railroad. 

The late Dr. Florence Buck became in- 
terested in him, and gave much of her time 
to the children of his Sunday-sehool. They 
learned to love her. Mr. Weems proposes 
to name the new chapel, which he plans 
in her honor, the Florence Buck Memorial 
Chapel. 

Dr. Samuel MeChord Crothers recently 
gave a lecture, “A Survey of the Literary 
Slums,” in the parish house of the First 
Parish, for the benefit of Mr. Weem’s 
church. 


Norfolk Lenten Quiet Day 


A Lenten Quiet Day will be held at the 
Second Unitarian Meeting-House in Brook- 
line, Mass., April 7, under auspices of the 
Norfolk Conference. At the morning ser- 
vice at 10.45 o’clock, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness will give the invocation; Dr. Henry 
H. Saunderson will have charge of the 
hymn singing; prayers will be offered by 
Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine, Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson, Rey. Frederick L. Weis, Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, and Rey. Frank O. Holmes. 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings will give the ser- 
mon. In the afternoon, at two o'clock, 


1925. The censorship on biology textbooks, 
however, continues. 

Even before these late reverses for the 
anti-evolutionists, The Topeka Daily 
Capital (Kan.) editorially declared that 
“the movement, instead of becoming a 
veritable national landslide, seems to be 
losing popular support,” and that “people 
have taken a comprehensive view of what 
interference from the outsidé may mean, 
once it is admitted.” 

Indiana killed two measures: one that 
would have made Bible reading in the 
public schools compulsory, and another 
that provided for the dismissal of public 
school children to receive religious instruc- 
tion from teachers of their own church. 


there will be prayers by Rev. Miles Han- 
son, Rev. Fred A. Weil, Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell, Rev. Ben F. Allen, and Rey. 
Harold G. Arnold. Dr. Eugene R. Shippen 
will give an address on “Meditation.” 
The Communion service will be conducted 
by Rev, Abbot Peterson with Mr. Van 
Ness assisting. There will be a period of 
silence at both the forenoon and afternoon 
services. 


Lent at Buffalo Church 


Wednesday afternoon services are being 
held during Lent at the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Buffalo, N.Y., with brief ad- 
dresses by Rev. Palfrey Perkins in different 
phases of the Lord’s Prayer. At five 
Thursday evening meetings in the Alliance 
room, from March 10 to April 7, he is 
presenting five studies of “The Poets’ 
Religion.” 
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Worship, Knowledge, Not Enough 


The essential function of a church is 
worship, and it is also a part of the 
church’s function to “scatter the seeds of 
intelligence,’ said Prof. W. G. Smith, 
preaching Sunday evening, March 6, in 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Winnipeg, 
Man. But, as Professor Smith continued: 
“Worship and knowledge are not enough. 
It is part of the church’s function to 
practice benevolence and be a good Samari- 
tan to the needy. In the parable of the 
good Samaritan, worship and knowledge 
passed by on the other side.” 


Churches and 
Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 


from us 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromaeld St., Boston 
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Gerorcs G. Davis, Treasurer. 
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A. U. A. Nominations 


' The committee appointed to make nomina- 
tions for directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association reports the following: 

Directors to serve for three years: 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C.; 
Mrs. Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va.; 
Oliver Prescott of New Bedford, Mass. ; Hil- 
ton H. Railey of Dover, Mass.; Curtis W. 
Reese of Chicago, Ill.; Arthur B. Smith pF 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Director representing schools and col- 
leges: Robert J. Hutcheon, Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago, Il. 

Director representing social agencies: 
John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The committee has received the follow- 
ing names for directors to serve for one 
year: 

Women’s Alliance, Caroline 8. Atherton, 
Boston. 

Laymen's League, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Young People’s Religious Union, Hdward 
P. Furber of Watertown, Mass. 

Regional vice-presidents: Northern New 
England, James A. Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; 
Southern New England, Mrs. W. Scott 
Fitz, Boston; Middle States, Frank H. 
Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y.; Southern States, 
George H. Badger, Orlando, Fla.; Central 
West, Arthur BH. Morgan, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio; Rocky Mountain States, Charles 
A. Lory, Fort Collins, Col.; Pacific 
Coast, Edward T. Williams, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Canada, Murray EE. Williams, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
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Isaac Sprague of 


“HoucuTon Paar, 
Secretary of the 
Nominating Committee. 
GrRenxripip, Mass. 


Second Prohibition Debate 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Roslindale, Mass., 
and secretary of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, will engage in another debate in 
Boston, Mass., on ithe prohibition question, 
this time taking the affirmative of the 
question, “Is the prohibition law bene- 
ficial?” against Dr. Frederick A. Wiggin, 
leading Spiritualist clergyman of Boston. 
The debate is scheduled for March 27, at 
8 o’clock, in Jordan Hall. 


Personals 


Rey. Elmer 8. Forbes, secretary for New 
Americans on the staff of the American 
Unitarian Association and editor of the 
Unitarian Year Book, and Mrs. Forbes, 
are sojourning in southern Italy and Sicily, 
and will return to America the first week 
in May. 


Rey. Clara M. Bisbee, said to be the 
first woman to have been ordained- in 
Boston, Mass., to the Christian ministry, 
who died March 13, was the daughter of 
Rey. William G. Babcock, Unitarian min- 
ister. 
Bisbee of the Universalist fellowship, for 
a time jointly conducted services in the 
Hawes Unitarian Church in Boston. Mrs, 
Bisbee was the founder of the Boston 
Society for Ethical Culture. 


A son, George Ogden Abel, was born to 
Rey. and Mrs. Theodore C. A, Abel of the 


She and her husband, Rev. Herman }. 
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Unitarian Church in Hollywood, Calif., on 
March 1. 


Parishioners of the Westminster Unita- 
rian Church in Providence, R.I., in recog- 
nition of the twenty years of lay service 
to that church by Judge Chester W. Bar- 
rows of the State Supreme Court, presented 
Judge and Mrs. Barrows with a chest of 
silver at a gathering in the parish house 
on March 12. 


MontreaL, P.Q.—A letter from Rey. 
Laurence Clare of Birmingham, England, 
recently called to the Unitarian Church of 
the Messiah, advises that he expects to 
arrive in Montreal early in May. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 
charge $1.00. 
week. 


Dis- 
Minimum 
Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


UNITARIAN WOMAN living near Boston desires 
COMPANION who will keep house. References 
peautred. Address: TH CHRISTIAN REGIstTHR, 
C-124. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Could you answer 400 ques- 
tions on Shakespeare? Play the game, “A 
Study of Shakespeare.” Original, entertain- 
ing. Price 60 cents. Postage, 4 cents. Tum 
SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine, 


A NEW AND DISTINCTIVE 
PROBLEM DISCUSSION SERIES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By SIDNEY A. WESTON 


Editor of the Congregational Publishing Society, Author of “The World a Field 
for Christian Service.” 


JESUS AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


Subjects for Discussion 


The Influence of Environment on a Life 
The World in Which Jesus Lived 
Laying Life Foundations t 
Jesus’ Home and Heritage 
Finding the Right Perspective in Life 
Jesus at the Threshold of Youth 
Choosing My Life Work 
Jesus Dedicates Himself to Service 
How to Meet Temptation 
. Jesus Determines His Life Principles 
My Responsibility for Community Welfare 
What Jesus Said He Came to Do +. 
The Influence of Friends and pe LT 
Jesus Chooses His Associates 
Does it Pay to be Popular? 
The Growing Popularity of Jesus and the 
Problems it Presented to Him 
Why Pray? f 
The Source of Jesus’ Strength Q 
Is It Right to Enslave and Kill Others? 
* Jesus’ Value of a Human Life 
. Is Faith in God Practical? 
Confidence in God’s Care 
What Shall We Do with Social Customs and 
Regulations Which We Do Not Like? 
Jesus’ Attitude Toward Religious and 
Social Customs 
Will the Right Always Triumph? 
Jesus’ Confidence in the Ultimate Triumph 
of Good 


JESUS’ 
TEACHINGS 


Subjects for Discussion 

Counting the Cost 

What Jesus Expected of His Followers 
The Place of Pleasure in Life 

Jesus’ Attitude toward Pleasure 
Shall We Have Prohibition? 

Jesus’ Great Principle of Life 
Our Attitude toward Other Races 

Jesus’ Attitude toward the Foreigner 
Social Standards and Ideals 

The Chivalry of Jesus 
Loyalty to Highest Ideals 

Jesus’ Way of Life 
What Is Success? 

Jesus’ Standards of Greatness 
Cleaning up Your Community 

Jesus’ Attack on Corrupt Interests 
Force or Love 

Lessons from the Sermon on the Mount 
Crises in Life 

How Jesus Met the Supreme Crisis 
When Defeat Is Victory 

Jesus’ Death on the Cross 
Does Death End All? 

The Power of Jesus’ Life Continues 
Does Following Jesus Make Any Difference? 

How Jesus Helps Us in Our Problems 


BK VERY LESSON begins with a concrete problem from modern life. 


Rich in source material. 
teacher’s manual required. 


Each textbook complete in itself; no 


Published in Two Bindings: Cloth, 65 cents; Paper, 40 cents 


Order from Your Own Denominational Bookstore or from the 


THE PILGRIM 


14 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


nearest address below 


%, PRESS BOOKSTORES 


19 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


A vital religion 
requires a_ living 
GOD 


who actually deals 
WITH MEN 


Art in the Church. - 
N.Y. (ee Topic 


The mounting interest among religious 
liberals in the beautifying of the church 
and its furniture and decorative scheme, 
and the service of worship, was reflected 
in the discussion on “Religion and Art” at 
the meeting of the New York League of 
Unitarian Women at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
February 14. 

Mrs. William I. Nichols, a well-known 
practical architect, led the discussion, giv- 
ing admirable examples of different kinds 
of church architecture from European and 
Oriental lands, explaining their significance 
or lack of significance. She urged that 
more care and exact thought be put into 
the planning of new churches that they 
may better meet the needs of the com- 
munity, the needs of the church groups, 
and more truly represent liberal religion. 
Mrs. Nichols said that Unitarian religion 
should be visualized in its church architec- 
ture: sincerity, truth, simplicity, with no 
curtaining off or camouflaging of meaning- 
less structures. Dr. John H. Lathrop 
suggested that church architecture should 
also meet the needs of the minister. 

Mrs. Hubert Arrowsmith of Brooklyn, 
president of the League, asked a telling 
and fruitful question: “What is the thing 
which strikes you most strongly as you 
enter a church?” And Mrs. Nichols practi- 
cally put the same query with regard to 
the effect of the main Sunday-school room 
upon the children. Mrs. Alfred B. Robin- 
son of Montclair, N.J., suggested that, as 
when an artist painted a picture, he cen- 
tered everything around a particular 
point toward which all lines led and with 
which all colors harmonized, so in the 
main chureh auditorium or in the main 
Sunday-school room, there could be cen- 
tralized a beautiful stained-glass window, 
or some fine effect of light, or a glowing 
eolor, or some creative words. 

The question was asked: Why is there 
not some central clearing-house on church 
architecture, and especially for Unitarian 
architecture, which one could consult be- 
fore building? 

Rey. Kenneth Walker of Hollis, L.I., in 
his delightful way, appealed for some 
beauty to be added to the Hollis church, 
which is at present a store. The collection 
of the day was gladly given for that 
purpose. 


“Quiet Day” at Chelmsford 


The North Middlesex Conference is spon- 
soring a Lenten Quiet Day in the Unitarian 
Chureh at Chelmsford, Mass., on Thursday, 
April 7. At the forenoon service, Rey. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C E O R ¥- 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 John Eliot Square 
Roxbury, Mass. 


The Centre maintains furnished rooms at moderate 
rates, for business and professional women. Three 
such rooms are now available. Telephone Hig. 3540. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
eago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
yaried needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. For 
information address the President, F. C. SouTH- 
worRTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men's Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
SEVEN PaRK SqQuaRkn, Boston, Mass. 


THE ciristian 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cxunrcs, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN TUIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Actinc Presient and Vice-PresipenT, 

Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Fecenotes pmrethy and co-operation among 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Watrer S, SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field —— for Church 


School Organization. ber 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


. MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country. 
An Old ce: with New Ideas 


Completely » beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under en auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
HEADMASTER ANDOVER, N.H. 


L. LeRoy Greene will offer the invocation. 
Rey. Charles R. Joy will lead the sing- 
ing of hymns. These ministers will have 
the service of prayer: Rey. Alvah J. 
Shaller, Rey, John H. Wilson, Rey. Frank 
B. Crandall and Rey. Robert W. Draw- 
bridge. A meditation, closing with a ser- 


vice of consecration, will be led by Dr. 
Charles E. Park. In the afternoon, Rey. 
Francis P. Daniels, Rey. Charles B. Ames, 
and Rey. Otto Lyding will conduct the 
service of prayer, and Mr. Joy will lead a 
service of recollection. Dr. Louis C. Cor- 
nish will conduct a Communion service. 


* 
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Will You Share With Liberal Religion in 
Privileges and Opportunities of the 
Year of 1927-28? 


TWELVE GREAT OBJECTIVES 


. In nine college centers where the young life of the country is gathered . 


° 
. In twenty cities and towns of strategic importance 


. In presenting the claims of Liberal Christianity to our fellow citizens of foreign 
origin and speech,—Norwegians, Swedes, Finns, and Icelanders . 


. In promoting the cause of Religious Education. 


. In carrying out the constitutional purposes of the Association to promote sympathy, 
union, and co-operation among Liberal Christians . 


. In publicity work to diffuse through the newspapers and the religious press the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity 


7. In the printing of books and pamphlets for the dissemination of Liberal Christianity 


. For the support of the International Congress of Religious Liberals and for multi- 
plying contacts with our fellow believers in other countries 


New Enterprises 


. In re-establishing the Department of Social Relations and Community Service . 5,000 
. In employing a Southern Secretary to conserve and promote the rapidly develop- 

ing opportunities in the South and Southwest . . . . . 2. . 5,000 
. In establishing new churches in inviting fields . . . . . ..... =. 10,000 


. In maintaining a mobile squad of missionaries. . . . . . . . .. .. 8,000 


ownamiammithe workalready under way  « i:8e)0: «= wey © 2 2. sw Cs $72,000 
iornewarorcestimateyiete the | ico. |. MR, te 28,000 


ie aaa et) eee.” ls $100,000 


To capitalize our opportunities means an increase of at least 25 per cent. in the gifts that 
churches and individuals annually make to the Association. Will you help to make the new year 
one for our Free Faith? 


The fiscal year ends April 30. Checks should be sent to 


Henry H. Fuuuer, Treasurer, 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


PLEASANTRIES _ 


“What is a detour?” “The roughest dis- 
tance between two  points.”’—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


The lady in the studio, sitting for her 
portrait: “Is it getting like me?’ The 
genius: “Oh, I’m long past that stage.” 

—Punch, 


_atrce Hills, Calif., seems to be under 


the impression that it is the only com- 
munity in the country with a comedian 
in public office—Detroit News. 5 


“That florist surely keeps in touch with 
his slogan, ‘Say it with flowers.’” ‘What's 
his method?’ “Well, I know he has sent 
me a bunch of forget-me-nots with each 
bill.” 


A little story—this from a Bishop. An 
old Scotchwoman to her neighbor who had 
just come home from the kirk: “Mon, is 
the sermon doon?” “Woman, the sermon 
is preached, but it’s na’ doon.”’ 


J. Frank Norris is going baek to the 
pulpit, and Aimée McPherson is proclaim- 
ing the gospel with both eyes on the box- 
office. And what we wonder is how often 
in each -of their services they ask the 
audience to stand and sing, “The Old-Time 
Religion.”’—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


“Well, Mrs. Johnsing,” a colored phy- 
sician announced, after taking her hus- 
band’s temperature, “Ah has knocked de 
fever outen him.” “Sho’ nuff?’ was the 
excited reply. “Am he gwine git well, 
den?” “Nom,” answered the doctor. 
“Dey’s no hope fo’ him, but you has de 
satisfaction ob knowin’ that he died 
cured.”—Correct Eating. 


Conversation of two campus esthetes, 
recently overheard: ‘You know, I feel like 
Hamlet did when he said: ‘O Death! 
where is thy sting?’” “Hamlet didn’t say 
that.” “No? Well, who did?” “Othello 
said that.” “Well, what did Hamlet say?” 
“Hamlet said: ‘My kingdom for a horse.’ ” 
“Well, that’s nice, too.”—Brown Daily 
Herald, 


When to-day we call a man a good man, 
we mean that we can answer satisfactorily 
two questions which the world has a right 
to put to us. The world has a right to 
ask concerning any good man, first, “What 
is he good for?” and, second, ‘Whom is he 
good to?”—British Weekly. 


At a meeting of representatives of a 
number of denominations in Chicago re- 
cently, it was reported that a certain town 
of 1,400 people has seven churches. The 
only department of work to which the 
principle of Christian co-operation has been 
successfully applied thus far is the ring- 
ing of the church bells. They have come 
to an agreement that all the bells shall 
not be rung at the same time, but alternate 
on a fixed schedule. 


Georg Brandes was a bonny fighter, and 
could slip a little proof of his prowess into 
the most unlikely places, says The Man- 
chester Guardian. He first visited London 
in 1870. There was a touch in the account 
of his sight-seeing: “Here, as everywhere, 
I sought out the Zoblogical Gardens, 
where I lingered longest near the hip- 
popotami, ... Their clumsiness was al- 
most captivating. They reminded me of 
some of my enemies at home.” 


‘The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Maas. 


Fiscal year closes April 30. 


DEBATE 
“*Ts the Prohibition Law Beneficial? ’’ 


YES—DR. CARLYLE SUMMERBELL 
NO—DR. FREDERICK A. WIGGIN 


Jordan Hall, Sunday, March 27,8 P.M. 


Religion of New England 
THOMAS VAN NESS 


‘*A Notable Book’’ 


Clear—able—interesting! Highly approved by 
reviewers in leading journals and newspapers. 


Price, $1.50 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS = 
TO BOSTON 


ae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone:. Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2 
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SCHOOLS 


| BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress, Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300} 


MarBuffie Schon! for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. nasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Original and Selected 
Chinese Laborers Struggle Against Wrongs, by 


RYH. Matkbam ¢ . fie ew eo eee 
Professor Copeland Talks of Life, by Edward 
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A Jesuit’s Criticisms, by William E. Gilroy . . 235 
Field Work for Meadville Students. . . . . 236 
Last Year, Next Year, With the Churches . . 246 
Memorial to Priestley’s Granddaughter for 
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A Mission in Marblzhead . ....... 247 


Word and Work Department. . . . 287 


Books 


What Boston Reads; Psychology and Faith, by 
George R. Dodson; Books . ...... 241 


Our Children 


Jackie, Julie, and the Telltale Kittens, by 
Frances Margaret Fox; Hitting the Nail on 
the Head, by Margaret Hill. . . . 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Mornin 
service at 11, Vesper service (all seats free 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning sefyice. Wednesday noon 
services during Lent, 12.10 to 12.40. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are -cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.mM., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister ; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 p.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice, 11 a.m. Sunday School at 3.00 Pm. 
Hour of organ music at 4.30, by William BE. 
Zeuch, organist. Communion service immedi- 
ately after the morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Vesper service Thurs- 
day ‘at 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services. 


The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 


welcome. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and ‘Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold HE. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C, Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at. 11 a.mM., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Shailer Mathews. 
9.30 A.M., Chureh school at King’s Chapel 
House. 5 P.M., vesper service. Week-day serv- 
ices, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital. Tues- 
day to Friday, preacher: Rey. Miles Henry 
Krumbine, D.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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